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Objects of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


To promote the welfare of children and youth in home, school, 
church, and community. 


To raise the standards of home life. 

To secure adequate laws for the care and protection of 

children and youth. 

To bring into closer relation the home and the school, that parents and teachers 
may cooperate intelligently in the training of the child. 


To develop between educators and the general public such united 
efforts as will secure for every child the highest advantages in 
physical, mental, social, and spiritual education. 
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WE ARE AT the beginning of a new P.T.A. year, a 
new administration, a new chapter in the P.T.A. 
story. The story so far is a chronicle of unbroken 
striving for better homes, better schools, and better 
communities. The chapter we are about to con- 
tribute will be concerned primarily with the inter- 
locking relationship of family and community—their 
impact on one another and the P.T.A.’s service to 
each. As the keynote of this administration I have 
therefore chosen the theme “The Family and the 
Community: Each Shapes the Other—The P.T.A. 
Serves Both.” 

Let’s turn first to the world under the family 
roof. It is here that our children get their first pic- 
tures of life. It is here that they fall into ways of 
living that they may follow for a lifetime. It is here 
too that adults and youngsters alike get the emo- 
tional sustenance to carry them through the day, 
whether that day is spent in the home, in the school, 
or at a job outside. 


rHE FAMILY shapes the community, we say. How? 
lhat depends on the family. 

Is it a family where the rights of each member, 
even the youngest, are respected? Quite likely the 
respect will carry over outside the family roof. 
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Is it a family where there is constant carping and 
cringing? The chances are that the corrosive effects 
of this friction will in some way be registered out- 
side the home. 

Is it a family where one member rules? We may 
expect to find the effects of that autocratic rule on 
the playground, on the street corner, or on the job. 

Is it a family where every member enjoys a warm 
sense of acceptance? In all probability this easy 
acceptance of others will reach out beyond the 
family circle. 


Is it a home where knowledge is respected, where 
a child’s curiosity is encouraged? It will be natural 
to extend that reverence for learning outside the 
family. 


Is it a family where all members are held per- 
sonally responsible for what they do? The likelihood 
is that none of them will be pressed into unthinking 
action outside. 

Is it a family that believes we are all children of 
God? Then its members are likely to be mindful of 
the brotherhood of all mankind. 

Our homes—row on row, street after street, mile 
after mile of them—have the power to broadcast a 
vast range of messages: good will or despair, pro- 
vincialism or neighborliness, love of wisdom or con- 
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tempt for learning, brotherhood or suspicion, ways 
of headlong heedlessness or a' counsel of mature re- 
sponsibility. 


And the community in turn shapes the family. 
How? Again that depends on the community. 


Does it insist on good homes for its citizens, or do 
hovels pass for homes? Does it act to prevent air 
pollution, or are citizens paying the bill for negli- 
gence in impaired health? Does it provide parks and 
recreation centers, or must children play in narrow, 
dirty streets? Does it engage in community planning, 
or are homes and factories going up _pell-mell, 
virtually assuring slums in the near future? Does it 
reserve land for human needs and services other 
than commercial and business centers, or do human 
beings draw a second place? Does it surround chil- 
dren with beauty, or does it offer them a wasteland 
of treeless streets, littered alleys, and forgotten car 
graveyards? Does it offer public health services, 
or must its citizens live unprotected from disease 
and at the mercy of contaminated milk, water, and 
food supplies? 

The home has a vital stake in the kind of com- 
munity that surrounds it, in the kind of lessons 
the community teaches. And the community too has 
a stake in the kind of living that goes on in the 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


home. The more we strengthen the one, the more 
we safeguard the other. 


THESE ARE some of the broad guiding questions we 
shall be asking. These are some of the issues on 
which we shall be acting in the months ahead. And 
because ours is a home-school movement, with 
teachers and parents equal partners in all P.T.A. 
enterprises, the resources of our entire organization 
will be brought to bear on meeting the needs that 
call for creative thinking and acting. 

I am looking forward to the year before us. There 
are almost ten million of us now. With so many 
devoted colleagues joining in our program in their 
homes and their communities, with the resources of 
an organization mature in experience to draw upon, 
our new chapter is bound to have an important 
impact on the family and the community, both of 
which are served by the P.T.A. 


ERY Ea 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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This is the first article in the 


WHY OUR 


here moments when your chile 


v at your nerves? Take comfort fror 


owledge that even the most loving 


way every now and then 


LOVING ouR children does not mean we cannot be 
annoyed by them at times. Parents are human. They 
get tired out; they sometimes do not feel well; they 
are frequently worried about family and financial 
affairs. 

Yet so much is said and written today about good 
parenthood that many fathers and mothers have 
become self-conscious about bringing up their chil- 
dren. They want to do a good job. They want others 
to think they are thoroughly adequate as parents. 
But they are often confused by what seem to be 
changing standards and methods. 

The parent-ideal as set forth today does not al- 
ways make allowance for normal impatience and 
the day-to-day wear and tear in any family. Many 
mothers and fathers have been distressed when they 
discover that they get annoyed with their children 
on occasion, that patience is not inexhaustible, that 
anger can flare up no matter how tender they feel 
toward their children. Perhaps it is time to say to 
them that this is all very natural and that young- 
sters are rarely hurt by their parents’ annoyance so 
long as it is not chronic or mean. 

A child can bear much if he knows that his par- 
ents’ love is unchanging and always there. Very 
early he learns what kind of behavior annoys Mother 
and Father and accordingly avoids it, in order to 
maintain his place in their affection. On the other 
hand, he can deliberately set out to pester them 
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when, for any reason, he feels cheated of attention 
or angry because a punishment seems unjust. 

Even three-year-old Susie has learned cause and 
effect. She knows that if she wakens Daddy from his 
Sunday nap too early, he will be cross about reading 
the funnies to her, or maybe he’ll refuse altogether. 
And she knows too that Mother will be more gen- 
erous with her freshly baked cookies if a certain 
little girl doesn’t get underfoot in the kitchen while 
Mother is making them. 

It is during the time when a child is learning 
appropriate behavior that parents have the most 
need of patience. This is true at any age. Getting 
annoyed at a youngster before he is able to under- 
stand a situation accomplishes little or nothing. It 
doesn’t help him either to learn more or to try 
harder to master the new situation. 

Even while he is still in his high-chair period, the 
young child may try to avoid the slap he knows is 
forthcoming when he refuses to eat and throws his 
food on the floor. Fear of punishment, however, is 
not an effective motive for learning. By far the best 
and most lasting learning comes about when the 
child begins to see the advantages of doing what 
Mother and Father want him to do. Identifying 
himself with his parents, he thus gradually takes 
over his own management. But this, as we.all know, 
is a long, slow process. 

What about the youngster who seems to be fussing 
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and messing and doing other disagreeable things 
deliberately, as if he were trying “only to annoy’? 
When this kind of behavior becomes a regular pat- 
tern, it’s well for parents to take stock of the whole 
sMuation. Are they failing their child in some way? 
Have they been giving him enough attention? Are 
they themselves provoking the very behavior they 
find so distasteful? 


Everybody is familiar with the vicious circle that 
can develop between a mother and her child. The 
baby does something annoying, and so Mother is 
annoyed. The baby responds with more fretfulness, 
and Mother finally gets exasperated! It’s a chain 
reaction—and one that can be broken only when a 
mature adult suddenly bursts into a hearty laugh at 
the absurdity of a battle with a baby. When the 
child is older, Mother metes out quick and appro- 
priate punishment, followed by good humor. Or she 
arranges a sudden change of scene—a trip to town, 
a different room, a new game, and so on. 

In contrast, how easy it is to be patient with a 
sick child, no matter how demanding he may be! 
He needs tenderness and care, and every maternal 
chord in the mother’s heart responds. Even the 
crossness that comes with convalescence is a welcome 
sign of his improvement. 

Then, too, we've all noticed how little annoyed 
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we may be with a child’s stubbornness on one day 
and how unbearable it may seem on another. Or 
the overweening curiosity of the questioning four- 
year-old may be either funny or tiresome according 
to our mood. (Maybe Mother has forgotten that 
when she repeated those same questions to Father 
at dinner last night, they both roared with laughter.) 

The repetitious quality of children’s interests can 
also be pretty trying at times. Dicky wants the same 
stories over and over again. He demands the same 
food day after day. When he goes for a walk he in- 
sists on taking the same route, even the same side 
of the street. But we adults like variety and change 
as a rule. If we pretend to share his enthusiasm, our 
feigned and trumped-up interest may only annoy 
young Dicky and goad him on. For children easily 
pick up any insincerity in their parents’ remarks. 

Active stubbornness or aggressiveness in a child is 
sometimes hard to bear, but passive resistance can 
be just as irritating. It doesn’t take a very young 
child long to learn the old trick of going limp when 
someone wishes him to do something he doesn’t 
want to do. Frequently children just don’t hear 
what is said—another common device. It’s a protec 
tion against the many injunctions and directions 
that in some families act like a mass attack against 
a youngster’s developing individuality. 

Every parent has a “pet peeve” when it comes to 
child behavior. Some parents say, “I can stand any- 
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thing but fighting. That I won’t put up with.” Or 
‘I can’t bear whining and begging.” Or “Pouting 
gets me down more than anything.” One mother 
tells me she suffers especially from the insistent, 
high-pitched voices of her young children. “My 
patience is only as good as my ears,” she explains. 

Parents are annoyed, we conclude, according to 
their own likes and dislikes. Each one responds to 
a particular way of acting in a way which is unique 
to him. And these attitudes in turn go back to his 
own childhood. How he was brought up, what his 
parents tolerated, what their patience-breaking point 
was—all are reflected in the handling of his child. 

Consider too that each child must adjust himself 
to two parents, who probably have different annoy- 
ance-quotients. Perhaps Mother gets annoyed when 
Father doesn’t, and vice versa. This difference be 
comes highly confusing to the child, who may 
learn how to play one against the other. Smart chil- 
dren are quick to take advantage. 

Here’s another point we shouldn’t lose sight of: 
In general, people tend to understand behavior with 
which they can identify themselves—things they can 
imagine themselves doing. So often we hear from 
parents and teachers, “I don’t understand why John 
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does that.” On reflection, they probably can under- 
stand it, if they haven’t buried their own disap- 
proved behavior too deeply in the past. Perhaps 
some part of that past is so uncomfortable to recall 


(this is often the case) that they avoid any recollec- 
tion of it. 


Many adults, fortunately, realize this. A mother 
told me once that her greatest annoyance came when 
she saw her own shortcomings in her daughter. 
“When I see her acting or talking just the way I 
did at her age, I’m annoyed with her—annoyed with 


myself too! I have to hold onto my temper, knowing 
perfectly well where it all started.” She added ques- 
tioningly, “I suppose this is human?” ft is. 


When Lessons Take Hold 


I have been talking chiefly about the ways young 
children can annoy us because it is in the preschool 
years that parents have to learn wisdom and _ pa- 
tience. As a child grows older he becomes more and 
more an ally of his parents (though this often seems 
not to be so). By school age, he has taken over many 
of his father’s and mother’s attitudes about right 
and wrong. He has learned much about taking care 
of himself and doesn’t have to be checked constantly 
for daily functions, bath, and so on. He can find 
entertainment outside as well as inside his home, 
and he has companions who take up much of his 
time. But he can still be mighty annoying to his 
parents,'‘who have to accept his growing up and his 
sometimes inappropriate methods of asserting his 
independence. 

Adolescence brings further changes. These again 
are the reflection not only of the boy’s or girl’s earlier 
life within the family but of the parents’ own con- 
cerns with this age and its conflicts. Here we see 
once more that what is called the “feeling tone” 
between parents and children never comes from one 
side alone. It is produced by an interplay of feelings 
and thus is constantly changing. Satisfaction and de- 
light are there, as well as annoyance. 

The age and temperament of the child, the toler- 
ance of the parents according to their own makeup, 
their past experience, and the present urgency all 
work together to make the parent-child relationship 
easy or hard at any given time. Yet of one thing 
we can always be sure: Feelings change with growth 
and wisdom, and most annoyances may easily be- 
come past history. 





Teacher, lecturer, and administrative director of 
the famed Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis, 
Helen Ross is widely known for her warm, common- 
sense approach to the problems of both parents and 
children. She has written numerous pamphlets and 
articles and co-edited such milestone-marking books 
as Psychoanalytic Therapy. She is the author of the 
well-known newspaper column “A bout Our Children.” 
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Character 


A GREAT lamentation is going on nowadays about 
youth, about homes and parents, about pupils and 
teachers. There isn’t any doubt that something has 
been happening to all of them. Certainly something 
has been happening to the home. We hear people 
say that its permanence and unity are no longer so 
strong as they used to be. This is a very serious 
thing, because all Anglo-Saxon civilization has been 
built historically on the home. It has always been 
our sanctuary from the hunt of life, our harbor 
from the storms of life, the center of our purest and 
noblest loyalties. History shows that no nation has 
been able to exist when its home life has been 
broken. 


Yet while we rightly lament certain aspects of the 
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home and parenthood and childhood, we ought to 
remember that parenthood is still the hardest job 
in the world. Its simplicity departed long ago, but 
its intricacies and delicacies remain. 

Despite the fact that so many ministers and educa- 
tors and greybeards are going to the wailing wall 
these days, shedding tears and beating their breasts 
about modern youth, youth is still throwing its 
banner and pennant to the breeze. There is still 
something idealistic, heroic, humorous, and _ un- 
quenchable in youth. And whenever you and I, in 
our advancing years, are likewise tempted to go to 
the wailing wall, we ought to remember what kind 
of world we have given these young people. 

We have given them a wrecked world, a cynical 
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world, a divided world. We ought to remember that 
millions of those boys in time of national peril 
slipped their arms into the harness of war. They 
went out not knowing whither they went. They 
were ready to suffer all things in order that certain 
great excellencies, certain great, intangible spiritual 
values, might be preserved. The fact of the matter 
is that we have been exalted by the sacrifice of 
modern youth and glorified by their courage. For our 
advantage multitudes of them were nailed to a very 
bitter cross. 


, 
sute to Teachers 


I deem it a high, humbling, and exacting privi- 
lege to speak about moral and spiritual values and 
their place in the education of youth. True educa- 
tion produces free, creative, directed, and respon- 
sible personalities. Any system that does not inte- 
grate moral principles within itself can give only an 
incomplete education. To train children physically 
and mentally without training them morally is not 
merely illogical; it is foolish. The mind of youth 
must be impressed with the fundamentals of right 
and wrong by its teachers. 

When I was a boy in Scotland my parents trained 
me to raise my hat to three persons in the com- 
munity: the village minister, the village doctor, and 
the village teacher. To me teaching is not so much 
a profession as it is a calling. I believe that every 
true teacher has a sense of vocation, a sense that 
he has been fired into this vocation with a momen- 
tum not his own. 

After traveling up and down this country for 
fourteen years, I have also come to believe that no 
professional group is so eager to learn the content 
and techniques of their work as are the American 
teachers. It is well that this is so, for no other people 
expect so much of their educators as Americans do. 
Likewise no other people have been served so well 
by the teaching profession. 

Let it be remembered too that as far as the public 
school system is concerned no other people have 
been served so long. This country has the oldest 
public school system in the world. In 1647 the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony passed a law setting up 
a system of community-supported schools. Horace 
Mann said of that law: “It has no precedent in the 
world history. We owe a debt we can never repay 
to this little frontier colony of twenty thousand 
souls clinging precariously to its rocky wilderness 
shelf.” 

Anyone who proposes to teach ought to have the 
purposes of education clearly in mind. Some of these 
are debatable. Some are axiomatic, and one of them 
is that the basic purpose of education has to do 
with character. Knowledge alone is not enough. 
There must be wisdom also, for without wisdom 
knowledge is sterile and dangerous. 
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Spiritual values are fundamental to the health of 
any organized society. Without them, the binding 
element vital to community life is inevitably lost. 
Nations have tried to survive without spiritual val- 
ues, but in spite of massive armies, powerful govern- 
ments, and stringent laws, these nations have sooner 
or later fallen apart like a child’s doll left out in 
the rain overnight. f 

A stress on spiritual values will not sentimentalize 
education or rob it of its mental discipline or dis- 
parage its scientific values. As you know, science has 
a faith—the faith that a body of unalterable law 
governs the universe, that this law is friendly to 
man, and that it is discoverable step by step. Such a 
faith holds out great reassurance at a time like ours 


when there is so much pessimism and dread of the 
future. 


rhe 


How should education deal with moral and spir- 
itual values? To begin with, it should put those 
values in their proper order. This is a major demand 
because there are so many conflicting opinions about 
which values deserve first place. Strident voices assail 
our ears, asking for our votes. We have been playing 
fast and loose with standards. Things mean what we 
say they mean, and they can mean one thing today 
and another tomorrow. In our confused thinking 
relativity has run riot. We act as though a foot rule 
could have twelve inches today and nine inches 
tomorrow. 

We must establish fixed points. We must find and 
hold to values that do not shift with a change of 
governments or systems or personalities. Above all, 
the teacher must be positive about these values. 

The teacher must also be able to differentiate 
between values that are transient and those that 
are constant, between the wealth within the human 
spirit and the wealth without, between values that 
are good and values that are bad. 

And he must also be able to define values. Let me 
illustrate this briefly. Today one word is on almost 
every educator’s lips, the word cooperation. What 
does a teacher mean by cooperation? Could you, if 
you were a teacher, define it for your pupils? Could 
you show its meaning so clearly that even the dullest 
child would understand that cooperation is not a 
mechanical duty, that without mutual good will and 
united action there can be no security, no health? 
Could you show that uncooperative behavior may 
be diseased behavior; that unloving people are sick 
people; that consideration for others—not mere toler- 
ance—is a necessity for community living? 

Another word that we hear often is America. 
Surely our pupils should be shown that America is 
not merely a form of state, a geographical entity, or 
a land of great opportunity. Rather it is a place of 
ideals and heroic traditions, ideals concerned with 
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liberty within law and justice for all, irrespective of 
position or power. Surely our pupils should be 
shown that America is not just a place that was 
discovered several hundred years ago. America is a 
spirit, an idea, a way of life, a personality, and a 
faith. 


A World in a Word 

America is the tiny prairie village drowsing under 
the sun, the clustering roofs of the little towns and 
the great cities’ rushing, central roar. America is the 
rolling Mississippi and the silvery Hudson, two 
streams of liquid history. America is the austere 
Rocky Mountains touching the sky and the Grand 
Canyon packed to its edges with hush and mystery. 

America is the flag, not inscribed with bird or 
beast of prey but with the stars that redeem the 
night from darkness and the beams of red light that 
beautify the morning. 

America is the executive, the farmer, the worker, 
the ordinary citizen, man or woman, in whom the 
moral, spiritual, and social foundations have not 
been shaken. America is the first immigrant and the 
last refugee. 

There is another word that is used more than 
either of the other two—the word democracy. What 
does it mean? As teachers, as parents we ought to 
make sure young people understand that the spir- 
itual qualities of democracy are more important than 
its physical and material advantages. 

Democracy is freedom of expression and discus- 
sion. Democracy is the dignity of man—not the dig- 
nity of some men but the dignity of all men, rich or 
poor, unemployed or working, cultured or illiterate, 
white or black or bronze. In a democracy every 
human soul is of equal worth, if not of equal ability. 
And as democracy believes in itself, it believes in its 
ability to govern itself. 

Ideally democracy is a society of free men at once 
ruling and being ruled. It is founded on the trust 
of the people. It humanizes law. It opens the doors 
of opportunity to both rich and poor. It promotes 
a better and a higher form of national character. It 
enlarges the intellect, widens the sympathies, and 
encourages the powers of initiative. When a teacher 
speaks to a boy about democracy, these are the 
qualities that should be impressed. 


The Living Demonstration 


Finally, real educators not only define the values, 
but real educators exhibit the values. Make no mis- 
take. If the spiritual values of education are to take 
hold of the minds of our boys and girls and come to 
life in our schools, they must first take hold of the 
minds of the teachers. Logically, each teacher should 
be the visible answer to the pupil’s prayer, “Lighten 
our darkness, we beseech Thee, O God.” 

Teaching is a great vocation not because of its 
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methods and curriculum but because of certain men 
and women who have imparted not only information 
and instruction but themselves. 

It is indeed a privilege to be a teacher, to educate. 
For education deals with character; it is concerned 
with moral and spiritual values; and it puts those 
values in their proper order, defines them, exhibits 
them. 

The English poet, William Blake, wrote a poem, 
“Jerusalem,” in which he uttered a great prayer and 
a great command and a great challenge. I leave it 
with you, changing one word: 


Bring me my bow of burning gold! 
Bring me my arrows of desire! 

Bring me my spear! O clouds, unfold! 
Bring me my chariot of fire. 


I will not cease from mental fight, 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 
In America’s green and pleasant land. 





Question 1. Can or cannot Johnny read? 


This question has been widely argued during the 
last few months. A recently published book, Why 
Johnny Can’t Read by Rudolf Flesch, launched the 
great debate. The book has also created widespread 
anxiety among parents—not only those whose chil- 
dren are having trouble with reading at school but 
those who have younger children, three- or four- or 
five-year-olds. These parents wonder apprehensively 
how well their Johnnys or Marys will learn to read 
when they go to school. Passages like this one on 
page 2 of Mr. Flesch’s book can hardly fail to arouse 
their suspicions about current teaching methods: 


You know that I was born and raised in Austria. Do 
you know that there are no remedial reading cases in Aus- 
trian schools? Do you know that there are no remedial read- 
ing cases in Germany, in France, in Italy, in Norway, in 
Spain—practically anywhere in the world, except in the 
United States? 

American schools are failing to teach children to 
read, Mr. Flesch contends, because they do not use 
the phonic method. Suggesting a phonic approach 
as a cure-all, he writes: 


We too could have perfect readers in all schools at the 
end of the second grade if we taught our children by the 
system used in Germany. 


This overstatement is typical of many assertions 
found throughout the book. 
A UNESCO monograph published at Geneva in 
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school-age child. 
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1949 reports various studies showing that the reading 
problem is great in most countries and that reme- 
dial work is now being carried on in many. Similar 
data for England are found in a book by F. J. Schon- 
ell, Backwardness in the Basic Subjects (1942). These 
studies report about the same amount of reading 
retardation in many other countries as there is in 
the United States. Reading problems are being en- 
countered in Europe and are being solved in the 
manner advocated by experts here. Apparently no 
country is producing “perfect readers in all schools 
at the end of the second grade,” Mr. Flesch to the 
contrary. 

Mr. Flesch’s optimism about the value of phonics 
leads him to oversimplify the problem of reading 
instruction. Of course most teachers know that some 
training in phonics is invariably recommended by 
reading experts. Manuals and courses of study 
usually suggest the use of phonetic procedures toward 
the end of the first grade and in the second and 
third grades. To thoughtful educators the question 
is not phonics or no phonics but when and how the 
method can be used most effectively. 

Still another problem is presented on pages 2 and 
3 of the book. Mr. Flesch defines reading in this 
way: “It’s very simple. Reading means getting mean- 
ing from certain combinations of letters. Teach the 
child what each letter stands for and he can read.” 

This is certainly a most inadequate definition, 
since it refers to only one part of reading—the pro- 
nunciation of words. (Incidentally so many words in 
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the English language are spelled unphonetically that 
this matter of pronunciation is in itself no mean 
problem!) Mr. Flesch seems to have no interest in 
whether children understand the meaning of the 
words they pronounce. Yet to me a child’s failure to 
comprehend what he reads is the most outstanding 
result of faulty reading instruction! 

Furthermore, Mr. Flesch ignores and sometimes 
even ridicules much that we have learned during 
thirty years of experimentation about child develop- 
ment and its relation to reading instruction. For 
example, he denies that there is any such thing as 
a child’s readiness for the various steps in the process 
of learning to read. To him a child’s interest, his 
goals, purposes, and needs are not significant, al- 
though almost every good parent or teacher recog- 
nizes their importance. 


















Question 2. How is reading taught today? Just what 
is meant by the phonic method and the word method? 







Research and experimentation have profoundly 
influenced the teaching of reading by revealing the 
value and appropriateness of various methods. In 
the early Colonial days children were taught by 
the alphabet method. At first they learned the names 
of letters but not their sounds. According to Nila B. 
Smith this approach was followed in American 
schools until about 1780 when Noah Webster sug- 
gested a phonic method emphasizing the sounds of 
letters. This method was extensively used. In the next 
century, between 1840'and 1860, protests against 
both the alphabet and the phonic method led to a 
widepread adoption of the word method. Samuel 
Worcester was the first American author to advocate 
this approach. 

After a few years, protest against the word method 
resulted in a renewed emphasis on phonics. About 
1890, the so-called synthetic method of Rebecca Pol- 
lard was widely accepted. This phonic system empha- 
sized “families.” A “family name” was given to a 
speech sound used in many words—for instance, all 
in tall and fall; old in cold and bold; ate in gate and 
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mate. Children were drilled in lists of these family 
names. Up to 1920 many other methods of phonic 
instruction—even some “fantastic’”” ones—were advo- 
cated; word and sentence methods too were recom- 
mended. Today exclusive use of separate systems is 
seldom endorsed by reading authorities. Instead a 
combination of methods is favored. 

Let us define these teaching methods simply. Chil- 
dren who first learned by the alphabet method 
memorized their ABC’s as a preparation for reading. 
Later, letters were sounded and children learned to 
spell and to sound two-letter syllables, then longer 
syllables, then words (often divided into syllables). 

When the term phonic method is used, we usually 
mean that children learn to pronounce and spell 
words by sounding out letters or combinations of 
letters. In various phonic systems drills are given 
on beginning or ending consonant sounds, on vowel 
sounds, and on blends. These exercises are often 
given in isolation from the regular reading program. 

Children who learn to read by the word method 
may begin by building a stock of words taken from 
their own experience. At first they look at the words 
on charts in a simple story. Later they see the words 
displayed on cards and memorize them through 
association and repetition. Then they read stories 
containing other words which are repeated in practice 
exercises. In another approach, the basic vocabulary 
is first presented on cards with accompanying pic- 
tures. After these words are mastered through drills, 
new words are gradually introduced. In the past, 
learning depended mainly upon repetition. 

Obviously there are variations in the way each of 
these approaches has been used. It is apparent too 
that each method has value; in fact, all are necessary 
in efficient instruction. But no one method should 
be used exclusively and referred to as the way to 
teach reading. Nor do we depend on these methods 
alone. For example, we recommend repetition as it 
is needed in learning new words and their meanings. 
But we also advocate getting meaning from context. 
In modern reading programs we introduce each 
method when it can be used most readily and effec- 
tively, striving constantly not only to develop chil- 
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dren’s reading skill but also to satisfy their interests 
and meet their needs. Our effort is continuously 
directed toward understanding and appreciation of 
what is read silently and orally. 


Question 3. Is reading instruction effective in today’s 
schools? 
eet AT) 


Although Mr. Flesch claims that children “never 
really learn to read” in our schools, we have much 
clear-cut evidence to the contrary. Many then-and- 
now studies have been made comparing the success 
of reading instruction in the same schools at different 
periods. For example, in Springfield, Missouri, identi- 
cal standardized tests were given to pupils in 1932 
and 1949. The 1949 pupils were found to be more 
successful in reading than were the children who 
took the tests seventeen years earlier. Many other 
studies tell the same story. In Los Angeles, in New 
York, in Illinois, we find today’s boys and girls attain- 
ing reading levels as high as, or slightly higher than, 
the levels reached in former years. Interestingly 
enough, a recent study made in Evanston, Illinois, 
revealed that this is equally true of spelling. 


Question 4. Do children today read books and use 
the public libraries as much as in the past? 
ee 





nace 

The answer is “Yes.”” Examine the lists of chil- 
dren’s books circulated from large city libraries, like 
the Chicago Public Library, and you will discover 
the tremendous current demand for children’s books. 
Then look at the titles that boys and girls like most, 
and you will be heartened to discover a high level of 
reading, despite Mr. Flesch’s observation that “our 
children don’t read Andersen’s Fairy Tales any more 
or Mark Twain or Louisa May Alcott or the Mary 
Poppins books or the Dr. Doolittle books or anything 
interesting and worthwhile because they can’t.” He 
agrees with a librarian (not identified) who said that 
publishers “don’t put out any books simple enough 
for the first- and second-graders to read alone” (page 
79): 

Our publishing houses might be surprised at this 
revelation, for many fine modern children’s books 
are being widely read. In fact, on page 212 of my 
book, Reading in Modern Education, we find that 
among the books most often read and enjoyed by 
Chicago school children are all the volumes and 
authors listed above that Mr. Flesch says are not 
being read! In addition, children are reading such 
other splendid books as Armstrong Sperry’s Call /t 
Courage, Robert McCloskey’s Homer Price, Eleanor 
Estes’ The One Hundred Dresses, and Marguerite 
Henry’s King of the Wind. Excellent biographies are 
popular, notably those by Genevieve Foster and 
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Jeanette Eaton, as well as several nonfiction series— 
Landmark Books, First Books, True Books, and 
others. Nine- and ten-year-olds enjoy Lynd Ward’s 
beautifully written and illustrated The Biggest Bear. 
They chuckle over Ludwig Bemelmans’ Madeline to 
the Rescue and Dr. Seuss’ Scrambled Eggs Super! 
In short, not only do today’s children learn to read 
but they read widely and well. 


Question 5. If reading instruction is generally effec- 
tive in our schools, why do so many average and even 
bright children fail to learn to read well? 

RPE IDS LEE EL LE EE TIE 5S 

In the first place, we have seen that this is a world- 
wide problem. The child with reading difficulties— 
due to individual differences combined with many 
other factors—is an international character. Again 
we must go to research studies to find out what keeps 
the child from reading well, what conditions inside 
and outside the child are associated with poor 
reading. 

High among the factors that appear most fre- 
quently is lack of interest, which in one study 
characterized more than 80 per cent of the poor 
readers. Closely associated with lack of interest is 
meager or impoverished experience. Then come 
emotional problems—fears, anxieties, insecurities. 
Unfavorable attitudes toward reading are found, 
not unexpectedly, among many poor readers. Physi- 
cal impairment is not present as often as are the 
foregoing factors. Inappropriate or premature in- 
struction also plays an important role in reading 
retardation. 

As we group and analyze the conditions associated 
with poor reading, revealed in many studies, one 
highly significant fact emerges: Poor reading, like 
many behavior problems, is frequently related to 
conditions in the child’s home. In my own research 
I have found that more than 4o per cent of the very 
poor readers come from families where quarreling is 
common, where there are attitudes unfavorable to 
reading, and where parents are indifferent or neglect- 
ful. Children in this group have limited experiences 
and small chance to become interested in reading. 
True, a child’s intelligence, tastes, and other individ- 
ual differences must always be considered. Neverthe- 
less his home _ conditions—and particularly _ his 
parents’ attitudes—may make all the difference be- 
tween success and failure in reading. 


Question 6. Does watching television cause children 
to read less? 


We have conducted several surveys to discover 
the effect of television on children’s reading habits. 
In 1954, 38 per cent of a group of school pupils said 
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they read less than before they watched TV; 40 per 
cent, about the same amount; and 22 per cent, more. 
Thirty-nine per cent of their parents and 29 per cent 
of their teachers stated that the children were reading 
less. Although the average amount of reading has not 
changed greatly and although some children actually 
read more in this TV age, it is probable that a third 
of the children who watch television now read less 
than they used to. These boys and girls are considered 
a serious problem by some parents and teachers. 
Here again, however, we cannot solve our problem 
simply by using a particular method of instruction. 
The real need is for parents and teachers to co- 
operate in seeing that every child is prepared for 
reading and is given continuous opportunities and 
stimulation. Such cooperation is necessary through- 
out a child’s education, but at no time is it so im- 
portant as when he enters school. 


Question 7. What positive steps can parents take to 
help prepare their children for reading? 


Many of you mothers and fathers have asked at 
one time or another, “Shall I teach my five-year-old 
to read?” The answer is not easy to give, since so 
much depends on the child himself and on your 
own qualifications to teach reading. In general, it is 
not desirable for an untrained person to give a child 
formal reading instruction. Yet certainly if yout 
youngster asks you to tell him a word or phrase that 
he sees, you should answer him correctly. There are 
other ways to help him too. Many bright children 
learn to read before they are five or six without any 
formal teaching at all. 

More important than pronouncing words on re- 
quest are the many different things you can do to 
get your preschool child ready for reading. Readiness 
for reading depends not only on a child’s mental 
ability but on his physical health, emotional develop- 
ment, and social maturity. It depends too on whether 
or not he has learned to express his own ideas and 
listen to those of others; to work in harmony with 
children his own age; and to approach new learning 
situations with confidence. You can help him acquire 
these attitudes and abilities. 

Likewise you can make sure that he has a wealth 
of varied experiences that will bring greater mean- 
ing to his reading later on—trips and excursions, 
visits to the airport, market, and zoo, and activities 
like planting a garden or making model planes. 

You can help too by patiently answering his 
questions. Especially when he is around four you 
will be faced with a barrage of why’s, what's, when’s, 
and where’s. At this time you are his teacher. Try to 
give direct, simple answers, expressed in terms of his 
own experience, so that he can both understand them 
and, on occasions, verify them for himself. 
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Plan with your child a balanced program of rec- 
reation that will include a reasonable amount of 
time for watching television and for other activities. 
Talk over his favorite TV programs and share worth- 
while interests with him. 

Listen appreciatively to your child's stories; praise 
him when he expresses himself accurately and clearly. 
Encourage him to pronounce and use new words 
correctly. Tell him stories and read to him, so that 
he will make friends with books. Show him how 
much you value these friends by turning to them 
frequently for enjoyment and information. When- 
ever you can, associate your child’s interests with 
books—at first with picture books and later with the 
whole wonderful world of children’s literature. Visit 
the public library and obtain books on various topics 
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for home use. Boys and girls who discover early in 
life that books can be an endless source of knowledge 
and pleasure seldom have trouble learning to read 

These are some of the important ways in which 
you can help make sure that your Johnny or Mary 
will become a good reader. Entrust the actual job 
of instruction to the skillful classroom teacher, but 
do all you can to see that your child has the proper 
attitudes toward reading and the best possible 
background for it. 





Paul Witty, professor of education at Northwestern 
University and an advisory editor of this magazine, 
is as well known to P.T.A. members across the 
country as he is to professional groups concerned 
with education and child psychology. One of Amer- 
ica’s top reading specialists, he has edited scores of 
children’s readers. Among his recent works for adults 
is the popular How To Become a Better Reader. 
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self-forgetting and sert-t 


like all our loves, love of country 
wells up from the springs 


of our emotional life. 


ONLY WHERE love is at work is life at its best. We 
can state this firmly now. We need not speak with 
the self-defensive cautions of those who seem to 
fear their own best words, as though these might 
prove them “soft” or “soft-headed.” Two ancient 
spokesmen for the way of love—spiritual tradition 
and the human heart—have now been joined by a 
vigorous third: psychological science. These three 
together speak in unison, and what they have to 
say is both a statement of fact and a declaration 
of intent: Only where love is at work is life at its best. 

Love, to be sure, is not the only emotion appro- 
priate to our human state. Anger has its place. So 
has fear. Yet we know now, through clinical evi- 
dence, that the person whose experience is a long, 
painful, pain-inflicting round of tensions and con- 
flicts is one whose emotional pattern is skewed to- 
ward hostility and away from trust and affection. 
He fails not because he feels fear and anger but 
because he feels too much of them, too often, to- 
ward too many objects, and also because these emo- 
tions go their own anarchic way in his life and do 
not operate as disciplined servants of love. 
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Throughout this series we shall be thinking to- 
gether about that special form of love which we call 
love of country. But we shall not be treating it as a 
thing apart, as though it were wholly different from 
love of children, husband or wife, home, friends, 
or work. We shall not be treating it as different 
from our love of truth and beauty or our love of 
God and of God’s creation. Rather, we shall deal 
with love of country as part and parcel of the in- 
dividual’s sound, happy, affirmative relationship to 
the great environment, the all-inclusive environ- 
ment, in which he lives and moves and has his being. 

if love of country is less than this, it is not truly 
itself. If it is in contradiction to this, so that it 
stands apart from other basic elements in a person’s 
commitment to life, it is an imitation—not love 
but a substitute for it, some different emotion in 
disguise. 

It used to be common (and perhaps still is) for 
farmers meeting each other in the country store or 
stopping to visit across a line fence to ask each other 
a question: “What do you know for certain?” In 
this year’s series, as in those of other years, we shall 
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be meeting one another as fellow residents of the 
psychological age, and we might well begin with a 
question: “What do we know for certain about 
love?” 

We know, for one thing, that love casts out fear. 
This is no vague, sentimental theory. It is literal 
fact, and we know in precise psychological terms 
what we mean by it. From birth on, the proper 
business of the human being is that of making him 
self at home in the world into which he has been 
born a stranger and an outsider. He makes himself 
at home in that world—and more and more broadly 
and happily at home—to the extent that he reaches 
out with his own powers to that which lies beyond 
himself. 

Born without knowledge or skill, he gains knowl- 
edge and becomes skillful. Born dependent and help- 
less, he gradually acquires the status of an_in- 
dependent being, who freely and responsibly enters 
into the give-and-take of human society. He _ be- 
comes friend, teammate, marriage partner, citizen, 
parent, fellow worker, fellow member. Born with 
no sense of proportion, with no definitions of good 
and evil or of the important and unimportant, he 
builds for himself a value system to live by. And 


in terms of that value system he becomes a person 
whom others can rely on. 


Fears Fall Away 


That is to say, he does all these things—and does 
them ever better and more widely—provided his 
native impulse toward outreach is not inhibited 
by fear. Fear makes the individual ward off jot 
only the dangers of human experience but also its 
joys and possibilities. Fear makes him hit out at 
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life, hole up, avoid situations, retreat from the 
unfamiliar, hurt others lest they hurt him. 

Love casts out fear. Given and received, love 
underwrites a human being’s native capacity and 
native urge to move toward his environment and 
make himself intimately, warmly, usefully at home 
in it. 

Love Sets Its Seal 


We know, again, that love is a creative force, 
not a static one. There is deep wisdom in our say- 
ing both that God is Love and that God is the 
Creator. For in our human experience love and 
creativeness go together. 

It is when we love another person deeply enough 
to want to share the rest of our life with him that 
we think of building a home together and bringing 
children into the world. 

It is when we love some working material—wood, 
for example—that our minds and fingers yearn to 
make something of it, to take it in hand and create 
from it something that expresses its own nature 
and our own purposes. 

It is when we feel the surge of love for our fellow 
men that we are moved to improve the rules and 
institutions that give them, or take from them, the 
chance to become their fulfilled selves. 

It is when the love of God wells up in us that 
we know ourselves as servants of something greater 
than ourselves. It is then that we want to escape 
the static boundaries of self-concern and to say with 
Isaiah, “Here am I. Send me.” 

In the third place, we know that love “seeketh 
not its own.” Rather it seeks to understand and 
respect the nature and integrity of the beloved 
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object. Psychologists say that when a person loves 
another, he affirms that other. By this they mean 
that he treats the other as important in his own 
right. He does not merely use the object of his love 
to build up his own importance or to secure his 
own comfort. 

This aspect of love has become familiar to many 
of us. Throughout all our work in parent education, 
for example, we find that a parent who loves his 
child wants that child to fulfill his own capacities, 
not simply to do credit to his family or fulfill a 
parent’s long lost daydream or become a flattering 
rubber-stamp copy of the parent. 

When we set the fourth quality of love beside 
the third, we seem to encounter a contradiction. 
The third tells us that when we love we unstinting|\ 
give ourselves. The fourth tells us that when we 
love we most happily find ourselves and most truly 
become ourselves. Self-forgetting is preface to sell- 
fulfillment; this is the most dramatic paradox ol 
our estate. 

We can see why things work out that way. If, 
as we have noted, love gives us confidence to move 
toward our world and “invest” our powers in that 
world, and if it also gives us the incentive to do 
so, then it creates the condition under which our 
inborn capacities are so exercised that they become 
developed capacities. And as we put them to dis 
ciplined use in the service of something beyond 
ourselves, we become integrated selves. We grow 
beyond the flabby, whimful, self-indulgent, indeter- 
minate state of the person who has no purpose 
strong enough to integrate his habits and values. 
We become, mentally and emotionally, people of 
backbone. With our powers thus wrought into unity, 
we are prepared to handle life, and enjoy life, with 
a surer touch and a happier touch. 

It is in this fact—that he who loses his life finds 
it—that we discover also another paradox of love: 
that it makes us feel at once humble and proud. 


CITIZENSHI 


oo” 


“short of the glory. Yet at the same time it makes us 


It makes us aware of our shortcomings and ready 


.. to acknowledge them. It makes us aware that we fall 


feel that everything we do, every smallest thing, 
has a new worth and significance. 


A Semblance of Love 


Finally, love—like every other excellent thing—is 
subject to imitation. The person in whom fear and 
hostility have become dominant forces will not be 
able to belong to life and to make life his own 
in the sound, happy ways that are open to the per- 
son who loves. Yet he will still have every human 
emotional need: the need to feel that he belongs, 
that he has some margin of security, that he is im- 
portant. He tries to satisfy these needs but is not 
able to satisfy them after the manner of love. So 
he sets himself to possess, to dominate, to exclude, 
to build up his ego at the expense of others, to 
ward off others, and to belittle them in order that 
he may feel big. And all the while, strangely enough, 
he may be declaring that his acts are those of love. 

We seem to have said little here, in this first 
article, about love of country. But love is love, and 
the person capable of loving a country will be the 
person who is also capable of loving the human 
beings around him, the work he does, the mystery 
of new leaves in the spring, the drama of society- 
making, and the ancient perennial search for the 
good, the true, and the beautiful. 

No one who holds himself timidly back from life 
can love a country. No one whose daily associations 
with other people are marked by distrust and dis- 
like can love a country. No one who gets a greater 
sense of importance out of tearing down than out 
of building up can love a country. 

Edgar Lee Masters’ character, Lucinda Matlock, 
declares “It takes life to love life.” We might say, 
in like vein, that it takes love to experience and to 
enact love of country. 


DAY— 


September 17 is Citizenship Day, so designated by an act of Congress in order to commemorate the signing 
of the Constitution of the United States. Each year on this day we Americans pause to pay honor not only to 
our Constitution but also to those persons who, by coming of age or by naturalization, have been given the 
privileges and responsibilities of citizenship during the past year. 

Urging P.T.A.’s to plan fitting observances, Mrs. Albert Solomon, their national chairman of the 
Committee on Citizenship, says, “Citizenship Day is an occasion for solemn gratitude and prayer—gratitude 
that we are living in a country where the citizen is safeguarded by the Constitution and Bill of Rights, and 
prayer that we may progress ever onward toward the ultimate realization of the meaning of United States 


citizenship.” 


P.T.A.’s planning to highlight Citizenship Day may obtain suggestions for programs from their state citizen- 


ship chairmen. 
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© / suppose I am voicing a common complaint when 
I say that I think the board of education wastes 
money when my time as a teacher is used for super- 
vising study hall, acting as a monitor in the lunch- 
room, and similar nonteaching duties. Recently I 
have heard of “‘teacher’s aides,’ who help teachers 
by taking over such duties. Can you tell me about 
them?—A. bE C. 


The teacher-aide movement started, | believe, in 
Bay City, Michigan, a few years ago. It is spreading, 
and the growing shortage of qualified teachers seems 
likely to speed up its adoption. 

Bay City uses what can be called the team plan 
in education. It resembles, in a way, the team 
approach adopted by many hospitals. Patients’ needs 
are met by a team of which the doctor is the leader. 
\ssisting him are the registered nurse, the practical 
nurse, and the nurse’s aide. This aide will often be 
a volunteer worker who has been trained for simple 
duties. The team plan leaves doctors and registered 
nurses more time for the highly skilled jobs they are 
trained to do. This is our problem in education to- 
day—how to use our limited supply of skilled teach- 
ing talent to best advantage. 

You may wonder how many of your duties could 
be transferred to a teacher’s aide. Bay City made 
stop-watch studies of how a teacher uses his time, 
including out-of-school preparation for classes. The 
figures may surprise you. (They come from the 1955 
report of the Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion, which helped to finance the Bay City project.) 
“Actual observations in the classroom revealed that 
a combination of various activities not requiring 
professional competencies absorbed from 21 per cent 
to as high as 69 per cent of the teacher’s day.” 

What were the jobs that could be passed on to 
teacher’s aides? “Supervising writing drills, dictating 
spelling lists, correcting papers, taking roll, making 
routine reports, monitoring pupils on the _play- 
ground during lunch or in the halls between classes, 
and a variety of housekeeping duties.” 

You may ask how a teacher, released from these 
chores, is able to teach more students, for in Bay City 
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the class size rose to about forty. Before you gasp, 
consider the results. When compared with eight 
other normal-sized control classrooms “the achieve- 
ment of students as measured by various tests was 
equal to, or even better than, in the control rooms 
taught by equally competent teachers without an 
aide.” 

O.K., you say. What about the teachers? I have 
seen the statements of the Bay City teachers. They 
say that the teacher-aide team plan enables them to 
do more individual and group teaching. Also, of 
course, it lightens the aggravating load of detail. 

Your board will ask what this plan will do to an 
already strained budget. The plan is not a money 
saver; it is a teacher saver. The aides, some of them 
housewives, are paid about forty-five dollars a week. 
But the plan enables a school system to operate with 
“one fourth to one third fewer teachers than are now 
thought necessary.” I understand Bay City believes 
the plan gives its boys and girls a better education 
with about the same budget. 

You will be hearing more about teacher's aides. 
Bay City has prepared a detailed report illustrated 
with photographs taken by a Life photographer. The 
July Nation’s Schools had a feature article on the 
plan. Edward R. Murrow’s associates have taken 
thousands of feet of film in the Bay City schools, 
so you May soon view the plan on See It Now. 


® How shall we get enlightened criticism of our 
schools? 


The New York State Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish put this question to me and two others—Alfred 
Bentall, first vice-president of the New York State 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and Robert G. 
Lee, member of the Fairfield, Connecticut, school 
study council. 

In answer Mr. Bentall told how “K.U.A.” could 
serve as a guide—K. for knowledge, U. for under- 
standing, A. for action. In New York State, for ex- 
ample, parents and teachers use it when they meet 
in regional groups for two or three days to consider 
their common problems. First they learn the facts. 
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Then through discussion they understand the impli- 
cations and ramifications of the problem. Finally 
they determine the best action to take and, in local 
and state meetings, follow through to their goals. 

More power to Mr. Bentall and K.U.A.! We shall 
continue, however, to experience criticism of schools 
that educators will call unfair, outrageous, self-seek- 
ing, uninformed, “smears,” and so on and on. My 
own view is that we should welcome all criticism, 
unenlightened and enlightened. In fact a good case 
can be made for the idea that unenlightened criti- 
cism produces more good works than the enlight- 
ened kind. There’s nothing like unenlightened 
criticism to bring the good citizen or the educator 
to his feet, put fire in his eye, and power in his 
punch. 

It is the dry wheel that squeaks and gets the 
grease. In education when the unfair critic shrieks 
something usually happens. If he shrieks without 
cause, public opinion in due time banishes him to 
limbo. If he shrieks with cause, somebody offers a 
cure. 

Take the film Blackboard Jungle or the shocking 
series of articles in newspapers on juvenile delin- 
quency. In New York the city fathers found nearly 
a million dollars to put into youth projects, and 
the governor appointed a state-wide commission. 

We can expect more and more of what educators 
call unenlightened criticism of the schools. Why? 
Because the taxpayers find schools their nearest tar- 
get. Take the man who is buying a house, an auto- 
mobile, and a television set—all “on time.” Just 
when his budget is tightest the board of education 
proposes a bond issue for a new schoolhouse. That’s 
the last straw! He can’t do anything about reducing 
the federal income tax and very little about state 
taxes. But the schools are close at hand—a natural 
target. 

Second, he is tempted to criticize the schools be- 
cause the fate and future of what he loves most— 
his children—are in their hands. He knows that in 
our times a good education will put his children on 
the ladder to success. So he is a man torn between 
two consuming desires: to give his children the best 
possible education and to balance his budget. Little 
wonder that in the pain of his dilemma he seeks 
a scapegoat and finds it in the schools. 

But this tortured citizen is one of our American 
heroes. Ever since the days of Horace Mann, such 
dilemmas have forced the schools to progress. Re- 
member, all the major changes in American educa- 
tion have come from citizens, not educators. Let us 
listen to criticism, every kind. We can learn much. 


© The principal of our school welcomes the P.T.A. 
but maintains that the P.T.A. should not concern 


itself with the curriculum. Do you think this is right? 
—Mrs. R. G. 
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No, but for a P.T.A. to become working partners 
with the administration calls for tact and patience. 
Two examples may hearten you. 

In a Connecticut town the principal of an ele- 
mentary school asked the P.T.A. to participate in 
curriculum revision. “Can we meet on this problem 
first by ourselves?” asked the president. “Well, yes, 
I guess so,” agreed the principal. 

So the parent members asked themselves this: 
What kind of persons do we want our children to 
be at the age of eighteen? Working together, they 
made a long list of what boys and girls should know, 
what attitudes they should have, what experiences 
and skills. Then they asked themselves what part 
of these growing-up essentials could best be provided 
by the home, what part by the church, and what 
by the school. With this well-considered list of the 
things parents want for their children they joined 
the teachers, who were also working on curriculum 
revision. Finally they came out with a revised school 
program that varied considerably from what the 
teachers, left alone, would have provided. 

In another community not long ago I listened 
with warm admiration to a series of reports by par- 
ents on school problems. Eight parents, all of them 
men, reported on such crucial problems as reading, 
the building program, safety, and guidance. All 
reports represented weeks of work by committees. 
The chairmen told of painstaking interviews with 
teachers and students. They organized their facts 
with care. Some of their conclusions were critical 
of the school administration and of the teachers. 

At the conclusion the superintendent of schools 
and the chairman of the board rose and thanked the 
parents. “How does this happen?” I asked my host. 
“Doesn't the superintendent get hot under the collar 
when he is criticized?” 

“No,” he replied. “We're far beyond that kind 
of irritation. Actually the superintendent and the 
board welcome criticism from parents. Sometimes 
the superintendent even invites it. He says it makes 
it easier for him to get some of the things done that 
he wants to do. The school administration welcomes 
criticism because they know that what we say is the 
product of long study and careful analysis of the 
facts. We don’t blow our tops. We don’t go off half 
cocked. So we're listened to.” 

Indeed they are! A nine-million-dollar bond issue 
recommended by the committee on building went 
through like a breeze. 

My counsel is this: Narrow your problem and 
study it, whether it’s school lunches or reading or 
guidance or the methods of teaching science. Write 
down the facts and then your conclusions. Give your 
reports to the administration and perhaps also to 
the newspapers. Let the facts argue for you. No 
principal can brush aside a closely reasoned report 
well buttressed with facts.—W1LLIAM D. BoUTWELL 
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Sandman Strategy 


It’s Bobby’s bedtime. But he’s in no 
mood to tear himself from an exciting 
story or from his flashing red fire en- 
gine. If you insist that he drop what- 
ever he’s doing and race off to bed 
you may spark a noisy rebellion. To 
avoid minor insurrections that can in- 
terfere with sleep, try giving children 
plenty of advance notice that bedtime 
is nearing. An early signal will give 
them a chance to read on to a good 
stopping place or to taper off what- 
ever they happen to be absorbed in. 


Instant Fruit Juice 


Some day soon at breakfast you may 
be saying “Please pass the crystals.” 
And almost before you can say “Thank 
you” you'll be stirring up a nutritious 
fruit juice. After years of experiment- 
ing, researchers have finally succeeded 
in converting orange and grapefruit 
juice into crystals that do not cake 
and do not require refrigeration. For 
a quick-mix treat, you simply take the 
crystals from the pantry shelf and add 
water. The crystals dissolve instantly, 
yielding a drink that has the flavor and 
fragrance of fresh fruit. 


Break with Music 


A summer noon in New York City 
can be a hot and harried hour, and 
many may seek refuge in downtown 
parks. Last summer shoppers and office 
workers who fled to New York’s Bryant 
Park at midday found an extra aid 
to relaxation awaiting them—recorded 
concerts. The recordings were supplied 
by the Public Library, which adjoins 
the park, 


Showcases for Young Artists 


It’s anybody’s guess how many pieces 
of art work by talented young artists 
are stashed away in folios, drawers, 
and boxes, hidden from view for want 


WORTH A TRY 


of a place to show them. Some com- 
munities are making it a point to coax 
student art out of storage. Exhibits are 
appearing in museums, public librar- 
ies, and community recreation centers. 
In some towns art supply shops and 
department stores play host to student 
art, and exhibits have also found hos- 
pitality in such work-a-day places as 
launderettes. Art lovers scouting for 
where the creations of the 
young can be shared and enjoyed 
weigh two questions in selecting dis- 
play space: Is it in the public eye? Is 
it well lighted? 


settings 


College Prepaid 


College expenses can put a heavy 
strain on the family purse. To ease 
the burden, officials at Michigan State 
University in East Lansing are working 
on a plan that would permit parents 
to start saving regularly from the day 
Baby arrives. If parents deposit fifteen 
dollars a month, by the time registra- 
tion day rolls around, the fund will be 
big enough to cover expenses of twelve 
hundred dollars a year for four years. 
Interest alone will pay a year’s bills. 


Here and There 
with Our Junior Chefs 


In planning fun for children during 
the cool months ahead, don’t overlook 
possibilities in the kitchen. Judging 
from random news reports, recipes and 
skillets have plenty of allure for young- 
sters. In Chicago last summer 
the gas company sponsored free cook- 
ing classes for children. The student 
cooks reported once a week for six 
weeks. They made candy, planned sim- 
ple meals and picnic menus. The star 
feature of the final class was a baking 
contest. ... One mother who rates 
tops with teen-agers often invites the 
boys in the neighborhood to join her 
and her young sons for a Saturday 
breadmaking stint in the kitchen. They 
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wind up with a feast of warm bread 
and butter and hot chocolate... .A 
group of boys in a big-city settlement 
house called off a long scheduled ball 
game at the peak of the season. Why? 
To bake cakes for a club dance. Their 
elaborately decorated layer cakes were 
the pride of the party... .In Vir- 
ginia, a chicken-cooking contest for 
children attracted thirty-seven entrants, 
four of them boys. The winning en- 
try was golden fried chicken, done to 
a turn by a twelve-year-old. 


Music, Maestro! 


Johnny’s in the nursery, all set to 
put on a concert. The three-year-old 
disc jockey has his own record player 
and his own records. There’s only one 
hitch: He can’t pick out his favorite 
nursery tunes because he hasn’t yet 
learned to read. But the hurdle is not 
a forbidding one. Johnny can become 
a self-sufficient master of the turntable. 
A picture pasted on the label of each 
record will do the trick—a picture 
suggesting the music on the platter, 


Birthday Trees 


How is your community celebrating 
the U.N.’s tenth birthday on October 
24? Have you thought of planting a 
tree on that day? The suggestion comes 
from the U.S. Committee for the 
United Nations. Planted in a_ public 
park or a school yard, the tree would 
be a living symbol of the U.N. and its 
striving for peace. In some states the 
forestry service furnishes free trees for 
events of this kind. A child whose 
tenth birthday, like the U.N.’s, falls 
on October 24 might plant the tree, 
and the mayor or another city official 
might dedicate it. Bronze anniversary 
plaques for mounting near the me- 
morial may be ordered from the U.S. 
Committee for the United Nations, 
816 Twenty-first Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 
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CAMERA HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE 


MAY 23-25, 1955 


Waurine Walker, president of the Na- 
tional Education Association, went to 
the Bible for the title of her stirring 
dedication address: ‘There Is a Lad 
Here.” 





On the last day of the convention 
Harold Stassen, President Eisenhower's 
special assistant for disarmament, 
sounded a note of resolution and high 
hope when he spoke on “The People 
and the Peace.” 


The National Parent-Teacher luncheon was an earnest yet 
gala affair, attended by more than six hundred devoted 
friends of the P.T.A. magazine. Seated at two head tables 
were the editors, members of the board of directors, and 
honored guests, including four past presidents of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. President Lucille 
P. Leonard presided and presented the magazine awards. 
“Seeing the Magazine Whole,” theme of the luncheon 
meeting, was developed through talks by Evelyn Millis 
Duvall, Bonaro W. Overstreet, Paul Witty, and Eva H. 
Grant. Captain Warren H. Wilson reported on a successful 
subscription campaign at Fort Bragg, North Carolina. 


Highlight and focal point of the convention was the formal 
dedication of the new headquarters building. Many hun- 
dreds of delegates, other P.T.A. members, and guests 
witnessed the ceremony, which took place on the first 
evening of the convention in the auditorium of Chicago’s 
famed Civic Opera House. 
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Better Schools, Better Communities for a Peaceful Society” 


Panel members at a section meeting on “Communications” 
suggested workable ways of projecting the P.T.A. story. 
Left to right: Robert J. Blakely, central region manager, 
Fund for Adult Education; Mrs. Hazel A. Trumble, education 
editor of the Pontiac Press; Judith C. Waller, director of 
public affairs and education for NBC’s central division; 
James Robertson, program manager of WTTW, Chicago; 
Mrs. Edith McBride Cameron, national chairman of Radio 
and Television; and Mrs. Ralph Hobbs, national chairman 
of Publicity. Roy K. Wilson, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional School Public Relations Association, presented the 
subject; Mrs. T. J. Mims, national vice-president, presided. 


The section meetings on ‘Programing—The Key to P.T.A. 
Achievement” were presided over by two national vice- 
presidents, Mrs. Ramon Lawrence and Joseph A. Hunter. 
Here is the panel group. Left to right, Mrs. L. W. Alston, 
national chairman of High School Service; Mrs. L. E. Burr, 
national chairman of Programs; Mrs. C. W. Detijen, presi- 
dent of the Missouri Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
Mrs. G. W. Luhr, national chairman of Membership; Mrs. 
James C. Parker, national chairman of Congress Publica- 
tions; Mrs. Albert L. Gardner, national chairman of Pro- 
cedure and Bylaws; and Dema Kennedy, member of the 
National Congress field staff. 


Three national vice-presidents took turns presiding at the 
“Councils” section meetings. At the session shown here, 
Mrs. Russell C. Bickel, secretary of the National Congress, 
presided. She is standing before the microphone, summing 
up the problems to be explored by panel and audience. 
Next to her are her two co-presiders: Mrs. H. G. Stinnett, 
Jr., and Mrs. Edward T. Walker. 
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Inquiry and information marked the spirited discussion 
of audience and symposium group during the meetings 
on “Action for Better Homes.” At the right is Mrs. O. S. 
Fatland, national vice-president, who presided. Ralph H. 
Ojemann, national chairman of Parent Education and 
chairman of the symposium, is in the center. Others, left 
to right, are Russell C. Smart, head of the department of 
family relations at the University of Rhode Island; Bonaro 
W. Overstreet, adult educator and a regular contributor 
to the National Parent-Teacher; and Esther E. Prevey, na- 
tional chairman of Home and Family Life. Two partici- 
pants not shown in this picture were Mrs. Evelyn Millis 
Duvall, family life specialist, and Helen Ross, administra- 
tive director of the Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis. 


Our national chairman of School Education, John W. Stude- 
baker, was chairman of the symposium group that dis- 
cussed “Action for Better Schools.’ Dr. Studebaker is at 
the microphone. Other participants, from left to right, are 
Francis G. Cornell, professor of education at the University 
of Illinois; H. |. Willett, president of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators; Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, 
second vice-president of the National Congress; J. W. Edgar, 
Texas state commissioner of education; and Mrs. T. H. 
Ludlow, national vice-president, who presided. 


Mrs. Newton P. Leonard, retiring president, presents the 
insigne of her office to Mrs. Rollin Brown, incoming presi- 
dent—a chain made of gold oak leaves symbolizing the 
state branches of the parent-teacher organization. 
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Philosopher Harry A. Overstreet, author of The Mature 
Mind, is addressing audience and fellow panel members 
at a section meeting on “Action for Better Communities.” 
(See page 31 to find out what he is saying.) Mrs. Herman 
Nordfors, national vice-president, seated at the far left, 
presided. The panel members to the right of Dr. Overstreet 
are John S. Carroll, national chairman of Rural Service, 
who led the panel; Harleigh B. Trecker, dean of the School 
of Social Work at the University of Connecticut; Mrs. 
Theresa S. Brungardt, director of the Vermont Board of 
Recreation; George S. Stevenson, M.D., medical director of 
the National Association for Mental Health; and the Honor- 
able Jay H. Payne, judge of the probate and juvenile court, 
Washtenaw County, Michigan. 
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NOTES from the newsfront 


A Dillar, a Dollar—You'’ve undoubtedly heard of that 
slowpoke, the ten o'clock scholar. But have you met the 
six o'clock scholar? No laggard is he. He rushes from 
work to dinner to class. He’s one of the millions of adults 
who go to school after work hours. 


For Our Mental Well-Being.—Help in the fight against 
America’s public health enemy number one, mental ill- 
ness, comes from the Ford Foundation in the form of a 
grant of fifteen million dollars for research in mental 
health over the next five to ten years. Funds will be 
given for research on children’s disorders, biological and 
physiological problems associated with mental illness, per- 
sonality development, social and community aspects of the 
problem, and treatment. 


Calling All Raccoons.—Davy Crockett is popular not only 
with the youngsters but with fur dealers as well. Because 
of the demand for Davy Crockett hats, dealers have been 
able to get rid of skins that had been cluttering up their 
warehouses for years. Raccoon tails, usually worthless, are 
now selling for four to five dollars a pound. 


Not a Fish Story.—Although Mexico has a long coast line, 
its people rarely eat fish. To encourage the Mexican 
people to supplement their diet with this high-protein 
food, the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations is planning to conduct an_ extensive 
educational campaign in the schools. During “Fish Week” 
children will study fish, write compositions about fish, 
solve arithmetic problems involving fish, draw pictures 
of fish, and sing about fish in music class. Then they will 
communicate their “‘fish-consciousness” by inviting their 
parents to school to see an exhibition of their work. 


Message.—From Helen Keller, who celebrated her seventy- 
fifth birthday in June: “I find life an exciting 
and most exciting when it is lived with others.” 


business— 


Healthy {ppetites.—What coast-to-coast chain of  res- 
taurants fed 10 million people a total of 1.7 billion 
lunches last year? The answer: America’s schools. In 
1954 One out of every three children attended a school 
that took part in the national school lunch program. 


Into the Trash Can.—A few facts on that pest recently 
identified as the litterbug. Its habitat: the entire United 
States. Its cost to the country: thirty million dollars an- 
nually, Most effective insecticide discovered so far: educa- 
tion plus adequate disposal facilities. 


Missing Ingredient.—“Reading maketh a full man,” said 
Francis Bacon. Today, in this country, twenty-seven mil 
lion people do not have access to a public library service. 
Of the three thousand counties in the United States, some 
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four hundred do not have a single public library within 
their borders. 


Privileged Pets—Cat and dog owners in Hollywood, 
California, can obtain health insurance for their pets at 
a cost of twenty dollars a year. 


New Foods for the Older Set.-The mother who spies a 
can of beef stew marked “Senior Food” on her grocer’s 
shelf may think that it’s for her baby after he’s outgrown 
the “Junior Food” stage. But no, it’s for Grandma and 
the more than twenty million other people over sixty in 
the United States. One enterprising company is marketing 
a new line of products for older people, to meet their 
needs for foods with fewer calories, less salt, and more 
proteins and minerals than are found in most canned 
foods. 


Waiting for the Caboose.—Impatient drivers stopping at 
a railroad crossing may sound biased when they insist 
that freight trains are getting longer, but as a matter of 
fact they are right. In an effort to reduce operating costs 
per ton-mile, railroads are adding more cars to their 
trains. The maximum length is usually go to 125 cars, 
but some railroads are operating trains of up to 175 cars— 
or more than a mile and a half long. 


The Women Take Over.—Something new is being added 
to the school experience of many Turkish children: 
women teachers. For the first time in Turkey’s history 
women teachers outnumber the men in city primary 
schools. A nation-wide campaign to increase women’s 
opportunities for employment is responsible for this influx 
of schoolmistresses. 


By Popular Demand.—Care to hazard a guess as to what 
is America’s all-time best seller, next to the Bible? Go to 
the head of the class if your answer was Noah Webster's 
spelling book, affectionately known to its readers as Old 
Blue Back. More than one hundred million copies of 
this speller have been sold since it was first published in 
1783. 


On Your Newsstand._Want to know how to weigh a 
letter by using a nickel and a twelve-inch ruler? That's 
just one of the helpful hints to be found in a new comic 
book series based on the “do it yourself” theme. Com- 
bining education with entertainment, these books, called 
Archie’s Mechanics, use cartoons to give boys and gi 


girls 
ideas for things to make and do. 


Vacation’s End.—The strange quiet of a house the first 
few days after school starts must have prompted one 
mother to coin this definition: “Summer—the season when 
children slam the doors they left open all winter.” 
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This is the first article in the 1955-56 study program on adolescence. 


WHY Do we call adolescence dramatic? Is it especially 
so, any more than any other part of a person’s life? 
If we could ever learn enough about infancy, we 
might consider it by all odds the most dramatic 
stretch of time in an individual’s life. The preschool 
years are a serious and exciting period, dramatic 
because of the abandon with which little children 
give way to their emotions. We could go on through 
the years, finding in each successive period some 
reason for calling it dramatic. Life never gets very 
far away from strong feeling, conflict, and action. 

But there really is reason for thinking of the 
adolescent years as a time when highly colorful 
drama is being enacted. For one thing—as though 
the theatrical changes that are taking place in the 
young person himself were not enough—demanding 
outside circumstances crowd upon him. His parents, 
his school, his community of friends, the society in 
which he lives do not always help smooth out the 
hills and valleys he travels. 

Let’s look at his parents, for example. They aren’t 
going through such an easy time either. Most as- 
suredly they don’t visualize themselves as decrepit. 
Yet the very vitality and verve of the adolescent 
make them aware that they are no longer so inter- 
ested in things that call for a tremendous store of 
physical energy. Also it’s tough to feel yourself less 
and less needed. No matter how much you have 
encouraged independence in your child, to have 
him show some gumption about making decisions, 
instead of asking for your judgment, is not as cheer- 
ing a phenomenon as you once thought it would be. 


Another blow that parents must absorb is a 
mounting discouragement about their looks. Though 
Dad may disclaim personal vanity, as he has a right 
to do, it’s with a rather grim smile that he faces 
that receding hairline of his or his anything-but- 
receding waistline. A mother need make no excuse 
for wanting to continue being attractive when she 
has daughters who look her up and down with 
sharply critical eyes. This standoffishness of the 
daughter, her new feeling of dislike for physical 
contact, even her dismay at feeling so judgmental 
about her mother are in all likelihood as puzzling 
to that mother as they are to the girl herself. A 
woman may bask in the pride her children take in 
her having helped to elect a good school board, but 
she may still hanker for her son to say, when she 
gets dressed up, “Pretty nifty outfit, that!” 

Another reason why sparks of feeling fly in the 
families of adolescents is the way teen-agers band 
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together against the grownups. How does it work? 
A mother-daughter relationship, precarious at best 
in these years, is already teetering when Daughter 
brings home some very gaudy material for a skirt 
and Mother suggests that she exchange it. Then 
friends of Daughter arrive and go into ecstasies over 
it, although its colors fight with everything else 
Daughter has to wear. 

Who wins? The friends. Their opinions outweigh 
Mother's. Although Mother may find this a bit hard 
to bear, it is as it should be. Adolescents must have 
support. Lacking a recognized place in the world, 
occupying a stair landing on the flight of steps be- 
tween childhood and adulthood, they must crowd 
others off their perch and show a solid front. The 
joining, the keeping-some-out, the solidarity as re- 
gards dress, the deep devotion to certain kinds of 
music, the extravagant raptures (of girls) over an 
actor, and the equally extravagant sloppiness or 
dudishness (of boys) in dress—these are necessary. 


Even if the circumstances surrounding the adoles- 
cent were all easy and charming, there would still 
be this matter of physical and psychological changes 
to deal with—changes different from anything that 
happens before .or after. The sudden spurts of 
growth, the idea of some grownups that adult height 
brings adult behavior, the new and desperate need 
to be well thought of by the opposite sex—these 
all pile up. 
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Discovering oneself is a slow process. Those fits 
of weeping, the seeking of solitude, the erratic ups 
and downs of mood that betray a child’s own vague 
awareness of change are only fumbling beginnings. 
Our uncertainty about when we can expect the ar- 
rival of full maturity is shown by the varying ages 
at which we give children adult status. The age of 
leaving school and of being allowed a driver's 
license, among others, are seldom the same from 
state to state. A boy who is mature enough to do 
military service isn’t allowed to vote! The adolescent 
himself is confused. One minute he’s “too old to be 
behaving that way”; the next, he is either ignored 
or laughed at for presuming to come out with an 
opinion on world affairs or his country’s. “Older 
and wiser heads than yours, my dear boy, haven't 
solved that problem,” he’s likely to be told. 


The youngster who wants to prove himself 
through work finds the way blocked by rugged ob- 
stacles. Only picayune jobs are open to the totally 
inexperienced. Today a boy can’t go to sea at 


twelve and command a boat at fifteen, as Lord 
Nelson did. Now that there is no longer any West 
to go to, he can’t very well make his mark under 
pioneer conditions. Think of how many American 
boys get into the armed services by falsifying their 
ages! Doesn’t this show their eagerness to be up and 
doing, even if the doing may be far from their first 
choice? Although there are openings in new fields, 
youngsters are at a loss as to how to find them. 
There’s not much drama in a job on Main Street, 
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unless you have a powerful streak of imagination. 

To find oneself educationally is not simple, either. 
Only a small proportion of those boys and girls who 
should have a college education, because theirs may 
well be a superior contribution, get the chance. 
Counseling in high school, both educational and 
vocational, should be lavishly available, but it is 
still too limited and scattered. 


Ti 


The Birth of New Emotions 


Of all the dramatic forces at work during adoles- 
cence, the new ones released by sexual maturation 
are, it often seems, those for which our culture 
makes the least provision. We have come to accept 
the pattern of college marriages which began to 
flourish among G.I. students after World War II 
and has continued. Now the growing number of 
young people who are marrying while still in high 
school is a warning that they are taking things into 
their hands, forcing a recognition of the need of 
more than lip service in their defense. 

Some parents speak as though the changes that 
adolescence brings are so sudden and unexpected 
as to take them by surprise. But wait a minute! Are 
they so sudden, or is it that we grownups haven't 
been preparing ourselves for them? 

Should a mother be nonplused when her twelve- 
year-old Peggy dissolves in tears “over the least 
thing, without any reason that I can see,” as her 
mother says? Or should the mother of a fifteen-year- 
old be hurt when her daughter shuts herself in her 
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own room and doesn’t volunteer to tell what she 
does behind that closed door? Perhaps this mother 
may never have written poetry, or perhaps if she 
did, her memory of it is gone. (She’d certainly be 
astonished, as more than one woman has been, to 
come across in an attic the forgotten outpourings 
of her own adolescent imagination!) It may not be 
poems with her daughter. It may be experimenting 
with a new hair-do or with make-up, or she may 
be trying to copy the walk of a model she admires. 
But whatever it is, she must do it alone. 

That runaway boy—was his dash out the front 
door really as unexpected as his parents found it? 
Or might a closer observer have noticed some pre- 
liminary symptoms? Many a boy who is building up 
a strong need for separateness and an identity apart 
from his family feels too closely supervised. At the 
same time he may have feelings of guilt about the 
new stirrings, sexual and otherwise, that motivate 
him. He’s in no position to see that it’s because 
his parents care deeply about him that they keep 
fencing him in; he sees only the fences. Or did his 
parents possibly confuse caring with fearing? And 
was that fear a stirring of some long hidden un- 
solved problem of their own? 


Ideals in a Major Role 


The script of the drama can be pored over in 
advance by parents, but they must be willing to 
study it patiently, and humbly accept last-minute 
alterations. How can anyone predict what is going 
on in the minds of millions of young people who 
must live in a newly menacing world? 

Adolescents play for more than one audience. 
They play for each other; they play for the audience 
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that includes their parents, teachers, and neighbors; 
and they play for a third audience that is sometimes 
more real to them than either of the others. This 
one is made up of their heroes, real or fictional— 
the admired and imitated who are glimpsed in books, 
on stage or screen, and in dreams. These are the 
people, living or dead, who matter to an adolescent, 
who will eventually marvel at ‘1im and count him 
among their number. In identifying himself with 
those who embody his own ideals, he anticipates 
the worth and honor to which he aspires. 

Some boys and girls, because of their upbringing 
and their surroundings, identify themselves with the 
wrong heroes. These young people are the wretched 
victims of a dream turned topsy-turvy. Surely the 
most penetrating efforts of our research workers are 
needed to prevent the unhappy emotional life that 
thrusts such distorted ideals upon youth—and at a 
time of life that should be bright and hopeful! The 
problems of emotionally sick adolescents and of 
those we term juvenile delinquents require the com- 
bined study of workers in such fields as education, 
social work, psychiatry, and psychology. It is the 
parents, however, who must plant and nourish the 
seeds of an emotional life so sturdily healthy that 
adolescence will have no tragic overtones. 

The direction to be taken by the drama of these 
years did not have its beginnings with the approach 
of adolescence. That drama began long before, when 
the infant looked out on his world and perceived 
whether or not his parents made it appear a place 
of promise. It gathered momentum to the degree 
that his parents gave him opportunities to free his 
developing powers and become an effective person. 

If his childhood experiences were happy, positive 
ones, if he was a treasured part of a family who 
enjoyed seeing him grow, if he liked and was liked 
by his friends of both sexes, and if he found both 
work and play exhilarating—then the chances are 
that he will cross the lighted stage of adolescence 
without too many mishaps. The chances are that 
he will be ready to step confidently into responsible 
adulthood as an independent, loving, creative per- 
son. It’s up to us to help produce many such success- 
ful dramas, for on these adolescents depends the 
very future of our country. Our hope lies in boys 
and girls whose enduring ideals rise above and be- 
yond the glittering, material aspects of our culture. 





How many of our readers remember the Robinson 
family, whose affairs were chronicled each month 
in this magazine back in the nineteen-thirties? Their 
chronicler was Marion L. Faegre. Today Mrs. Faegre 
is consultant in parent education at the U.S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. To her much-read pamphlets, Your 
Own Story and Understanding Ourselves, she has 
added another classic, The Adolescent in Your 
Family, published last year by the Bureau. 
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Going Steady 


e Not long ago I read an article in a newspaper 
urging that young people in their teens be allowed 
to go steady. I simply can’t see it, although my own 
daughter, who is just fifteen, dates the same boy all 
the time. I can’t convince her that she ought to give 
herself a chance to meet many boys and that she'll 
regret it some day if she doesn’t. After all, there is 
always the risk of a too-early marriage. Also, like any 
mother I want my daughter to have a good educa- 


tion in case she ever has to earn her own living. 


A friend of mine who is just out of her teens sat 
looking thoughtfully at this letter, which I had read 
to her and several of my colleagues who were with 
me at the time. I think you will agree that what this 
young woman had to say will be more helpful to 
you than any philosophizing by persons far away 
from the world of adolescence. 

“Mothers can’t tell fifteen-year-olds how to date,” 
said my young friend. “But kids certainly need help. 
And they can take it from some people, too! I—” 

The girl stopped, feeling her way. After all, the 
other women in the room were grownups on the 
far side of the ““Teen Curtain.” 

“Shall I go on?” We nodded and listened—and 
learned. 

“Going steady is high school stuff,” she said. “And 
not at all what most adults think it is. It’s not a way 
of having sex relations. You don’t have to go steady 
to do that. Going steady is as much a part of our 
times as this airplane pay-as-you-go budget plan we 
were talking about yesterday. It bothers some kids 
to do it just as much as it does their parents to 
have them do it. 

“You’ve got to admit,” she went on with disarm- 
ing frankness, “that adolescence is a lousy time of 
life. You can’t be grown up, but you want to be. 
The grownups make you feel that the reason they 
accomplish things you can’t do is that they are 
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grown up and you aren’t. You’re insecure because 
you're just learning. You can’t be in on the experi- 
ences adults have and joke about so knowingly. You 
feel lost and lonely, and nearly everybody else you 
know does too. 


























“You've got to do something to make yourself 
feel better, so you try all sorts of things. Some fellows 
bring liquor to parties, but most kids don’t like it 
and don’t know how to drink. Some people go after 
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the prestige jobs in school. To have one of those 
really helps because you have to work for it and at it. 
If you succeed, you are somebody. You have a skill 
that has value, and you have a chance to use it—like 
being a football captain or a girl cheer leader. 

“It’s important to go to parties because otherwise 
it looks as if you couldn’t get a date. And that’s 
where a lot of going steady starts. If you know that 
you've got someone who will always take you to 
things, especially on Saturday nights, it’s a great big 
load off your mind. 

“But that isn’t all. There are two kinds of going 
steady. There’s the kind where you go steady with 
one boy for a while, then break up and go steady 
with someone else. And there’s the kind where you 
get your man and keep him as long as you can 
because you and he need each other so much. You 
don’t know why. You just do.” 


Ar rns point we digressed to agree that the make- 
and-break-up type of going steady may be a very 
good kind of dating experience. It is usually a going- 
steady for dates only, although it can be more serious 
than that. To be sure, the agonizing intervals when 
partners are changing have to be reckoned with. 
Chere is always the chance too that one of these 
alliances may suddenly develop into a really deep 
attachment which leads to marriage. But why not? 
Many girls who marry young make wonderful wives 
and mothers. If the time comes when they have to 
earn their own living, there are vocational schools 
in almost every large city offering practical courses 
in preparation for a number of occupations. 

“The other kind of going steady is entirely differ- 
ent,” our young friend said presently, picking up the 
thread of the discussion. “The kids who are going 
together this way usually meet before school. Some- 
times they have breakfast together. They spend as 
much of the day together in school as their schedules 
permit. They are together after school and in the 
evenings, watching TV or just sitting. This goes on 
day after day. 

“By the time you’ve had enough of this to find 
out that it can be pretty dreary, you’re in too deep 
to get out of it easily. 

“Your parents can’t help you much because one 
of your problems is to get away from being the child 
they still think you are. And yet you desperately 
want what they have—a home of their own and each 
other. This is why so much of what kids do when 
they’re going steady is small, grubby, everyday stuff. 
They’re trying to act like married people, and it 
doesn’t work because they aren’t married. But they’re 
not so lonely. 

“What can be done about it? This isn’t anything 
one family can do much about because it’s a wide- 
spread social pattern and kids who don’t conform 
suffer too much. A few seem to be able to go along 
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and take things as they come without getting too 
upset. But they are the exceptions. As a rule they 
are the kids who have what it takes to get and hold 
prestige jobs. They're happy because they know 
they're doing something worthwhile, and so does 
everyone else. And then there are the kids who are 
working. They’re too busy to date much anyway. 

“This makes me wonder if there aren’t some pretty 
sweeping things that whole communities might do 
to help, the sort of things that an individual family 
can hardly manage. Why couldn’t the junior and 
senior high schools try an altogether new kind of 
program, one that combines real work with studies 
in some regular way? A kid with a job, even if it is 
only a part-time one, has a feeling of being useful, of 
doing something that is needed. 

“I don’t know what to say about teachers, because 
sometimes in spite of themselves they seem to make 
kids feel small and ignorant. Sure, you're in school 
because you have to learn the things you don’t know. 
But you need someone to build you up while you’re 
doing it. Kids just love the teachers who make them 
feel good. And there are lots of ways teachers can 
make you feel you have done well without lowering 
their standards. And kids want standards.” 


WE taxkep for a while about a radio club which 
had been a spectacular success in a high school back 
in the late forties. 

“There wasn’t a steady dater in it,” the girl said. 
“It wasn’t even something we thought up ourselves. 
The teacher in charge was the kind of grownup that 
kids are friends with. People like that should be 
used to the hilt, because there are so few of them. 
(Couldn’t more learn to be that way? I don’t know.) 

“Mr. Moore was always with us, learning right 
alongside of us. When he needed to, he lent us a 
hand, without telling anyone off. But most of the 
time he would sit back in a meeting and ask ques- 
tions just like the others. 

“What kids really want is to be loved, to have 
people believe in them, to have something interest- 
ing and worthwhile to do, to be included. Maybe 
there used to be a time when knowledge went by 
ages and all grownups knew more than all children. 
Today that just isn’t so. Lots of the kids I went with 
in high school knew more about modern inventions 
than their parents did. We aren't afraid of automa- 
tion because we grew up with it. What we want is a 
chance to live with it in a dignified sort of way. We 
want adults to recognize us as responsible people. 
We want to be allowed to try to help solve the 
problems that concern us, including those we've been 
trying to solve ourselves by going steady.” 


Ix 1s hard to resist the temptation to philosophize 
a bit about this particular testament of youth. Out 
of the depths of her own experience, one young girl 
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has derived an insight that would excite a_profes- 
sional researcher. She speaks hopefully to her elders, 
believing that “something can be done” for a new 
lost generation—one that is feeling lost in new ways, 
for new reasons. 

There is no ceiling on imagination, compassion, 
or intelligence in the United States today, no lack 
of love for children. There is no country in the 
world where young people are more ready to be 
reasonable and cooperative, more willing to work 
realistically toward goals that seem important to 
them. Our resources, both human and material, are 
incalculable. 

“Then what are we waiting for?” as our young 
friend would say. It is important that we continue 
to support educational programs which help parents 
to understand better their own behavior and their 
children’s. It is even more important, however, to 
work just as energetically toward the solution of 
those problems that contribute to the basic insecurity 
of our young people wherever these arise—not ex- 
cluding the threat of the atom bomb. 

When the world once more looks to them like a 
place where boys and girls can plan for a future 
with a fair expectation of being able to do what 
they want to do with their lives, our adolescents 
will not need to try to escape from their boredom 
and loneliness by way of television, the movies, or 
the parked car. Until this happens, going steady 
may be here to stay. 

—Muriet W. Brown 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


e My nine-year-old son, who is a healthy, happy 
youngster with quite a bit of self-reliance, has re- 
cently begun to cry out in his sleep. One night when 
his crying woke him up he told me that he thought 
Spiders were in his bed. Another time he told me he 
was afraid he was going to die. Despite all I tried 
to do to comfort him, he was still frightened. The 
only thing I can think of as causing this state is the 
fact that he watches television in the evening and 
sees such shows as Medic, which frequently scare 


even me. I’d appreciate any suggestions you may 
have. 


As you indicated in your letter, disturbances in a 
child’s sleep may be prompted by a variety of condi- 
tions. To find out why your son cries in bed we 
would have to observe him during the day—his rela- 
tions with Mother, Dad, and the rest of the family, 
what happens in his play groups, and so on. 

But your account gives one very important clue. 
You say that some of the programs he watches scare 
you too! It is well known that fears of mothers tend 
to reappear in children, not by virtue of heredity but 
by way of what a child learns from his mother. It 
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may be, then, that your boy has seen you become 
tense and frightened. 

Have you helped him to interpret the programs 
that tend to disturb you? Have you talked with him 
about their purpose, how they are produced, and 
how they are to be used? We know from studies of 
children’s reactions to motion pictures and radio 
programs that it takes a child some time to learn the 
“adult discount’—that is, to learn that some pro- 
grams and films may have been created for special 
purposes and do not necessarily represent real life 
situations. 

I would suggest that you get some help in over- 
coming your own fears. Then you will be better 
able to help your son interpret what he sees in terms 
of the purpose of the program. Together you can 
decide what was real and what was not and how 
the ideas presented might or might not be used to 
make life richer. 

Try this for a while. If as you grow in your ability 
to interpret programs you find that your son’s sleep 
is still disturbed, check for obvious difficulties in his 
daily experiences. For example, does he ever hear 
you or his father say, “My head aches. | think I’m 
going to die.” To us such an exaggerated declaration 
has little meaning. To a child, however, “I’m going 
to die” may have a literal significance, and he may 
even begin to apply it to himself. Again, then, if you 
feel you have done all you can and yet your young- 
ster’s fears persist, I suggest that you seek the help 
of a pediatrician or some other children’s specialist 
in your community. 

—Ravtpu H. OJEMANN 
Child Welfare Research Station 
State University of lowa 
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“Peace Must Be Worked At” 


The unique task of the schools is to develop the 
thoughtfully free and the honestly informed. Our 
children and young people need to know many facts 
of history and geography. They need to know about 
the cultures of other peoples and political ideologies. 
Moreover, our children need to understand that 
money and manpower will not solve the problems 
of our troubled world; that there are no quick, pre- 
cise, and permanent solutions to problems of human 
relations; that prejudice and rashness are no substi- 
tutes for reason and prudence. Above all, we must 
not indoctrinate children with our own thinking; 
our thinking may be obsolete for their world. Rather 
they must learn how to think so that they can dis- 
cover for themselves what to think. 

War is a disease infinitely more baffling and per- 
nicious than any physical disease. Who shall say 
whether it will be conquered in our children’s life- 
time? But we can work patiently and persistently 
toward this goal. As individual citizens we can insist 
that our diplomats be the first to sit down at the 
conference table and the last to leave it. We can in- 
sist on a nonpolitical, unpartisan foreign policy. We 
can insist that our laws and institutions be directed 
toward strengthening the foundations of peace. We 
can support the programs of the United Nations 
and the United States that are helping the world’s 
peoples to develop social well-being. We can con- 
tinue to build better homes, schools, and communi- 
ties. We can organize a P.T.A. in every school in 
America, so that all may become part of the joint 
effort for peace. Peace must be worked at by each 
of us every day. If we strive for it and sacrifice for 
it, the bitter cup of war may pass from us forever. 

—Mkrs. Newton P. LEONARD 
President, National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers 


“That No Talent Be Lost” 


Each child has his talents. We must be concerned 
with making it possible for every child’s talent— 
whether it be meager or average or brilliant—to reach 
the point where it can make its contribution to man- 
kind. This concern that no talent be lost to life is 
the essence of a good society, a free society. The idea 
that the extraordinary powers in just ordinary people 
can be released through their education is the basis 
of America’s greatness. It is an idea that has paid 
extraordinary dividends. The dynamo that powers 
American progress is the belief that each and every 
human being should have an equal chance to grow 
in wisdom and stature with all other human beings. 

The kind of teachers we have will largely deter- 
mine the kind of education we have. In our modern 
world neither free speech nor a free press nor pop- 
ular government nor universal education can long 
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~. Thoughts 


endure without an increasing supply of competent 
teachers. 

Have you ever compared the cost of baby sitters 
and teachers? If a teacher had thirty-five youngsters 
in her classroom and if she were paid the very lowest 
teen-age baby-sitter wages of twenty-five cents per 
hour for. each child, her annual wage would be 
$14,237-50. Today the average salary of teachers in 
the United States is slightly under $3,800. 

There are some who would concentrate attention 
and resources on the education of a chosen few—the 
socially or intellectually elite. The rest of our chil- 
dren would be subjected to mass education that 
amounted to survival education. Do you remember 
the sudden lift of the spirit that came to the world 
with the announcement of the success of the Salk 
polio vaccine? Who gave this miracle to society? Was 
it some extraordinary genius marked as such at birth? 
Was it a product of some highly selected, elite seg- 
ment of education? No, it was an ordinary little boy 
from an ordinary family, who had been educated in 
the public schools of New York City. 

Talent is where you find it, and we have the best 
opportunity to find it in a system of free, universal 
education that is concerned with developing the abil- 
ities and talents of each and every child. 

—WAURINE WALKER 
President, National Education Association 


“Co-existence Rather than Co-exhaustion” 


If we can ever hope to solve the international and 
national conflicts that threaten to tear human beings 
apart, we must learn how to keep peace and live with 
differences in our own families. Every family is made 
up of people of different ages, of both sexes, perhaps 
of two or three generations. They have different in- 
terests, different points of view. A little child is born 
to be messy and noisy and to get into things, and his 
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mother and father have a good many vested interests 
in neatness and quietness. The teen-ager grows away 
from the family, looks upon things as a new genera- 
tion must see them. These inevitable differences 
must be worked out constructively if the members 
of the family are to develop those elements of peace 
that we all need to learn so that we may live to- 
gether in co-existence, rather than co-exhaustion or 
co-extinction. 

As I see it, our families are built much as a good 
orchestra is built—not with every member playing 
the same instrument or the same notes but with 
every member knowing his own instrument and 
practicing it with the others, achieving a harmony 
that is based upon difference. This is the kind of 
harmony that is our crying need today—in the mod- 
ern family and in the modern world. 

—EvELYN MILuis DUVALL 
Adult Educator and Family Life Specialist 


If I were asked to plan a school system that would 
provide the best possible education for your com- 
munity, I would undoubtedly tell you that such a 
system would cost about ten thousand dollars per 
classroom per year. Yet there are probably no more 
than a couple of thousand classrooms out of almost 
a million on which that amount is spent. 

We Americans spend twenty-three billion dollars 
a year on luxury items alone, but the total public 
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education bill for elementary and secondary schools 
is in the neighborhood of nine billion dollars an- 
nually. We are buying more automobiles and a lot 
of other things than we have ever bought before. 
Now we must buy more and better education. 

Why have we not bought more education, and 
what must we do to buy more in the future? First, 
our attitudes will have to change. Many more people 
will have to realize that a good education is a highly 
worthwhile commodity. 

Next, we‘will have to do something about the tax 
structure supporting education locally and in the 
state. Usually about half the money for public schools 
comes from the property tax, which is notoriously 
resistant to change. Yet the property tax alone can- 
not bear the burden of the modern local government. 
Local revenues have to be supplemented by state 
vevenues, which are derived also from taxes. And cit- 
izens and educators alike must accept the uniquely 
American and unselfish doctrine that the money 
should be raised where it can be found and used for 
education where it is needed. There must be some 
type of equalization within the states; that is, a great- 
er proportion of state revenue must go to the least 
able local districts. 

—FRancis GRiFFITH CORNELL 
Professor of Education, University of Illinois 


Richer Communit Lite 

What are the experiences that a community should 
provide for its children to foster their healthy, happy 
growth? The following seven experiences, I think, 
are indispensable: 

1. The experience of law and order is fundamen- 
tal. No sound growth can take place in children in 
a community where lawlessness, disrespect for life 
and property, and widespread corruption prevail. 
A climate of honesty in all transactions is essential 
to the development of self-disciplined and ordered 
personalities. 

2. The second indispensable experience is that 
of being accepted in the community and accepting 
others. Recently I saw a group of children at play, 
a group that included Negro and white children, 
two Hindus, and a Japanese. Playing together freely 
without harassment, these boys and girls were having 
this essential experience of mutual acceptance. 

3. Learning is another indispensable experience. 
That is why we foster our schools and promote such 
means to exciting new discoveries as field trips to 
museums, factories, harbors, railroads, and airports. 

4. Organized playing together is another essen- 
tial growth experience. The lessons of human re- 
lationships are learned in large measure through 
the give-and-take, the sportsmanlike integrities, the 
friendly competitions, and cooperations of teamwork 
—not only in organized sports but also in orchestras, 
plays, camping, hiking, and the like. 
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5- The child should also have the experience of 
a wide variety of human expertness and of the inter- 
dependence of people. Through contacts with the 
doctor, the school bus driver, clerks in stores, and 
the innumerable others who do expertly the things 
that keep life moving, the child grows in understand- 
ing of the vast, productive interweaving of interest, 
effort, and expertness in which he will later play his 
adult part. 

6. Profoundly essential to the deepening and sen- 
sitizing of life is the experience of serving others. 
The spirit of democracy comes more and more to be 
the spirit of doing for others the things that we, in 
similar plight, would like others to do for us. 

7. As early as possible our children need to ex- 
perience commitment to something greater and more 
inclusive than themselves. Fortunately they live in 
a country to which they can freely give their loyalty 
and love. It will be good if their love can extend to 
the wider community of mankind. Finally, it is basic 
to spiritual growth that they give their devotion to 
that great spirit of rightness, loveliness, and truth 
which is God. 

The leadership role of the P.T.A. in strengthen- 

gy community life, then, lies in learning the basic 
experiences that children need for their maturing 
and in seeing that these experiences are richly avail- 
able in the community. 

—Harry A. OVERSTREET 
Author, Lecturer, and Professor Emeritus 
of Philosophy, College of the City of New York 


The Rights of Children 


If I were to prepare a bill of rights for children, 
a large section of it would deal with this matter of 
community responsibility to them. Children have 
the right (1) to be secure in their community against 
all influences detrimental to proper and wholesome 
child life; (2) to select freely their own form of 
wholesome recreation; and (3) to live in a commu- 
nity in which adults practice the belief that the wel- 
fare of children is of paramount importance. Above 
all, they are entitled to witness and receive inspira- 
tion from good adult example. 

—TuHe Honorasce Jay H. Payne 

Judge, Probate Court, Washtenaw County, Michigan 


Obstacles to Mental Health 


What are the reasons for failure to develop healthy 
personalities? In my own field of mental health, lack 
of integration of services is one cause. Unless com- 
munity services are coordinated, any one service— 
however good in itself—may fail. Perhaps the most 
important cause of failure is lack of understanding 
of the responsibilities of citizenship. In a humani- 
tarian democracy every citizen has the duty of caring 
for his fellow citizens. Other causes are isolation, 
professional and personal; mass service, in which we 
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lose sight of the individual; public poverty, which 
frequently is not real but merely an excuse for in- 
activity; and, finally, lack of research. 

—Georce S. Stevenson, M.D. 
Medical Director, National 
Association for Mental Health 


Spurs to Leadership 


I have observed that people are willing to accept 
leadership responsibility under certain conditions. 
First, people are more ready to accept a leadership 
position if the term of office or period of service is 
a definite one. Few people want to take on a job 
that has no terminal point. Second, people will 
accept responsibility when they feel adequate and 
competent for the task. We need to offer new leaders 
assistance, training, and guidance. Third, people 
respond positively to leadership assignments when 
they have the support and backing of those who have 
already done the job. The best recruiter is the one 
who can say, “I’ve done it, and I’m here to help you 
do it.” 

—HAar ecu B. TRECKER 
Dean, School of Social Work, 
University of Connecticut 


The Will To Believe 


Every home, every school, every teacher is caught 
up today in the current of world opinion. What 
happens in a faraway country is registered imme- 
diately in the pulse of the people in our home towns. 
Right now the world is being alerted to what com- 
mentators refer to as a new Russian peace offensive. 
With this has come a lessening of world tension. 
What should be our attitude toward it? Should 
we believe that the Soviet government is sincere, or 
should we look on this move as a veiled and sinister 
attempt to lull what we like to call a peace-loving 
people into a false sense of security? 

The diplomat in this situation can take a stand, 
exercise a cautious awareness and disciplined judg- 
ment, and question both the motives and the aims. 
He can judge these against the background of Com- 
munistic philosophy and goals. But what about us? 
I think we must never lose the will to believe in the 
goodness of man—any man, every man. We must be 
sufficiently courageous to throw the weight of our 
faith into our idealism, into that which will increase 
trust and build a better world. 

The will to believe that a peace overture might 
be sincere does not necessarily imply appeasement. 
It may generate a workable, usable power, arising 
out of a community of thought, that will create the 
climate in which the peace we wish to achieve may 
more easily come to pass. 

—Marcus BacH 
Professor of Religion and Associate Director 
of the School of Religion, State University of Iowa 
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THE Story oF You. By Edgar A. Cockefair and Ada Milam 
Cockefair. Madison, Wisconsin: Milam Publications, 
1955. $2.00. 


The Story of You is the story of how human life begins. 
But it is that story told against a setting of young dreams, 
young love, marriage, and devotion—all in a way that 
little children can understand. No small part of the appeal 
of this book lies in its flashbacks to the far-off days when 
Mother and Daddy were children playing house, running 
errands, glimpsing the kind of home they would one day 
like to have. And the tale moves on to their growing up, 
their marriage, and the setting up of their dreamed-of 
home. 

While conception, early growth, and birth occupy a 
central place in the story, one theme recurs often—the 
devotion of Daddy and Mother to each other, the love of 
both for Baby, and in time Baby’s love for them. 

The color illustrations, which match the tone of the 
text in their warmth and directness, are the work of 
students of the art department of West High School in 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

The Story of You answers the eternal question of the 
child “Where did I come from?” The answer given here 
is a gentle blend of facts, young dreams, and human love— 
an answer that spans years and captures the wonder of 
the gift that flows endlessly from generation to generation. 


Our BACKWARD CHILDREN. By Karl F. Heiser. New York: 
Norton, 1955. $3.75. 


Psychologist Heiser, who has had long experience with 
backward children, wrote this book chiefly for parents and 
others who have the care of such youngsters. He describes 
various disorders and explores common queries about 
heredity, I.Q.’s, and birth injuries. He gives clues on how 
to recognize handicaps and what signs should be brought 
to the attention of the family physician. Finally he helps 
parents answer a difficult question: “Shall I place my child 
in an institution and, if so, which one?” An observer who 
can be counted on for frankness, simplicity, and compas- 
sion, the author at the outset expresses one grave concern: 
How many children are wrongly classified and treated as 
“backward”? Emotional illness, he stresses, may be con- 
fused with mental deficiency. Because it is not always 
easy to distinguish between the two, he advises parents 
on how to arrange for a competent diagnosis. 

A vigorous note of hope runs through this book. It is 
the hope of a man who refuses to let indifference doom 
millions to a shadowy half life. Karl Heiser pleads with 
parents of backward children to come together, talk over 
their anxieties, and act jointly, as parents in some com- 
munities—Tampa, Florida, among them—have already 
done. He sends out a plea to all of us to support intensive 
research in this field so that a way may be opened toward 


imaginative solutions of the problems of our eight million 
handicapped. 
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TWO PAMPHLETS 

WHEN THE MIGRANT FAMILIES COME AGAIN: A GUIDE FOR 
BETTER Community Livinc. By the Federal Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Children and Youth. Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 15 cents. 


Thousands of American families have no fixed address, 
no home town. Their home is wherever there is work to 
be done; wherever there are crops to be planted, culti- 
vated, or harvested; wherever there are fruits and veg- 
etables to be canned, bottled, or frozen. 

These families-on-the-move often miss out on services 
that settled residents take for granted. Their children’s 
schooling may be a patchwork of two-week sessions here 
and there. From one harvest to the next they may get no 
dental or medical care, not even vaccinations. With both 
parents working in the fields or canneries, meals may be 
hit-or-miss affairs that invite all the ills of malnutrition. 

How communities are meeting the needs of the migra- 
tory worker is the subject of this pamphlet. The stories 
of their projects have something to do with all of us. 
For they are stories of what is being done and of what 
can be done to make life a bit healthier, a bit less hap- 
hazard for the families that help put food on our tables. 


VOLUNTEERS IN MENTAL Hospitats. National Association 
for Mental Health, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, New 
York. 25 cents, 


There was great excitement in the ordinarily calm hos- 
pital ward. The “pigeon man” had come—the friendly 
volunteer who amused the patients with chats about his 
pet pigeons. Today he had scheduled a special event—a 
pigeon race—and it was sending patients’ spirits soaring 
as nothing had in months. 

The pigeon man is one of a devoted crew of volunteers 
who are giving at least one or two hours a week to 
mentally il] patients throughout the United States. Some 
volunteers report in groups—like the troupe of college stu- 
dents who drive ninety miles every week to sing and square 
dance for patients. Some come singly—like the mother of 
thirteen children who gets up at five-thirty in the morning, 
does her chores, and is at her ward post by ten. One 
hospital counts among. its steady visitors more than a hun- 
dred men who attend patients’ clubs. Other volunteers 
accompany convalescents on short outings. As discharge 
dates approach, businessmen and vocational teachers give 
counsel on jobs. 

Volunteers are needed in mental hospitals. Part of this 
need arises from severe staff shortages. But even without 
a manpower pinch, regular visitors still have a welcome 
place. These callers are a link to the world outside. They 
can speed the return of health. 

In describing volunteers and their freely given aid, 
this pamphlet supplies groups and service organizations 
with sound directions on the many ways in which we can 
help restore well-being to the mentally ill. 
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Drawings by Henry R. Martin 


FORA LIFETIME 


i, PRESCHOOL COURSE 
Directed by Ruth Strang 


“Why Our Children 
Annoy Us” (page 4) 


Points for Study and Discussion 

1. Usually parents focus their attention on the children’s 
behavior. Helen Ross says to them, “Consider your own 
feelings, too. Why do your children annoy you? Why does 
certain behavior annoy you some times more than others?” 
Observe yourself; then answer these two questions. 

2. Recall some recent situation in which your child did 
something that annoyed you quite a bit. Try to analyze 
the situation by asking yourself: 
® What time of day did it occur? 
® What were you doing at the time? 
® Had you been bothered by a number of other little 
things previously? 
® Were you feeling tired or ill or worried about family 
or financial affairs? 


® Did the child’s behavior recall an unpleasant childhood 
experience of your own? 

® In what other ways can you account for your feeling 
of annoyance in this situation? 

® Was the child’s behavior harmful to him? 
® Was the child’s behavior a necessary part of the process 
of growing up, not “problem behavior’? 

® What was the meaning of the behavior to the child? 
Why did he act that way? 

3. If the parents never showed annoyance or impatience 
with a child’s truly annoying behavior, what might be the 
effect on him? 
® Might he continue to behave in the same annoying way? 
® Might he behave in this way with other people? 
® Might he be unable to learn how other people feel 
when he behaves in certain ways? 
® Might he later complain that his parents were “too easy” 
with him? 
® Might he imitate his parents and not let things annoy 
him? 

4. Compare the Bible verse “Whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth” with these statements made by Helen Ross: 
“Youngsters are rarely hurt by their parents’ annoyance so 
long as it is not chronic or mean.” “Loving our children 
does not mean we cannot be annoyed by them at times.” 
And “A child can bear much if he knows that his parents’ 
love is unchanging and always there.” 

5. How does a child learn about human nature and 
human relations from the way his parents treat him? 

6. In Alice in Wonderland, do you remember this verse? 

Speak roughly to your little boy, 
And beat him when he sneezes: 

He only does it to annoy, 
Because he knows it teases. 


Is this an amusing way of saying the same thing that 
Helen Ross says in her article—that parents should not 
be annoyed at a child when he is learning appropriate 
behavior, when he is too young to comprehend the situa- 
tion, or when he is ill? 

7. What is your “annoyance-quotient”? What kinds of 


behavior in a child bother you most? How do you account 
for this feeling? 


Program Suggestions 

© If the group is large, divide it into subgroups of six or 
seven. From the foregoing points each subgroup may 
choose a different question or problem and discuss it for 
about fifteen minutes—having selected a chairman and 
also a recorder-reporter who will later summarize the sub- 
group’s answer before the whole group. If there are differ- 
ences of opinion, they can be brought out in general 
discussion. 

® Before the meeting ask that every member prepare a 
description of an annoying family situation involving pre- 
school children. These situations may be taken from one’s 
own experience or from books on family relations or from 
fiction. For example: 

A child psychologist was carrying an armful of books. His 
little daughter ran ahead and slammed the door in his face, 
laughing as if it were a joke. She had done this several times 
before. What did the psychologist do? He slapped the child 
and told her such behavior made people angry. Why did he 
do it? To help her learn how people really feel when they are 
treated in such a way. 

The group as a whole should discuss what would be 
the best way to handle each annoying situation described, 
giving the reasons for their statements. 
® If a psychologist or psychiatrist is available, invite him 
to serve the group as consultant. 


References 

Books: 
Bauer, William W. Stop Annoying Your Children. Indianap- 
olis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1947. 
Gilbreth, Lillian M. Living with Our Children. New York: 
Norton, 1951. 
Korner, Anneliese F. Some Aspects of Hostility in Young 
Children. New York: Grune and Stratton, 1949. 
Langdon, Grace, and Stout, Irving. The Discipline of Well- 
adjusted Children. New York: John Day, 1952. 
Strang, Ruth. An Introduction to Child Study. New York: 
Macmillan, 1951. Pages 100-9, 193-203, 235-67. 
Thomson, Mary M. Talk It Out with Your Child. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1953. 


Pamphlets: 
Guiding Children in School and Out. Association for Child- 
hood Education International, 1200 Fifteenth Street N.W., 


Washington 5, D. C. 50 cents. See “Children Speak Through 
Behavior” by Blanche Verbeck. 


Ojemann, Ralph H. Personality Adjustment of Individual 
Children. National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 1955. 25 cents. 

Redl, Fritz. Understanding Children’s Behavior. Bureau of 
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Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York 27, New York. 25 cents. 


Ridenour, Nina, and Johnson, Isabel. Some Special Problems 
of Children, Age 2 to 5 Years. National Mental Health 


Foundation, 130 East Twenty-second Street, New York 10, 
New York. 25 cents. 


Strang, Ruth. Helping Children Solve Problems. Science Re- 
search Associates, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. 
50 cents. 

Articles in the National Parent-Teacher: 


Dunbar, Flanders. “When Children Blow Off Steam.” Janu- 
ary 1955, pages 22-24. 
Kehm, Freda S., and Hartrich, Paulette K. “Why Does He 
Act That Way?” October 1952, pages 24-26 
Spock, Benjamin, M.D. “The Importance of Untroubled 
Babyhood.” June 1953, pages 4-6. 
Strang, Ruth. “From the Child’s Point of View.” April 1954, 
pages 10-12. 

Films: 
Angry Boy (33 minutes), International Film Bureau; Mental 
Health Film Board. 
He Acts His Age (13 minutes), McGraw-Hill Text Films. 


Meeting Emotional Needs in Childhood (33 minutes), New 
York University Film Library. 


il. SCHOOL-AGE COURSE 
Directed by Bess Goodykoontz 


“Answers to Questions 
About Reading” (page 10) 


Points for Study and Discussion 

1. Do our children learn to read nowadays? You might 
like to try out a series of home tests with your own child 
to answer certain questions, such as the following: 
® Can he use reference books? 

What is the name of the paint store on Union Street? 

Please tell me what the word “vaccine” means. 

How much ground round steak does our meat loaf 
recipe call for? 
© Can he get information from the newspaper? 

How warm will it be today? 

Who will pitch for the St. Louis Cardinals this week? 

Will there be any good music on the radio tonight? 
® Can he follow directions? Leave a note for him: 

“Take the milk bottles to the store. Get two loaves of 
bread—one white and one whole wheat. Ask the grocer 
when he will have fresh peaches for canning.” 
® Can he tell you something he has read? Can he read 
aloud to you? 

Have him tell you a joke. Have him read you (a) some- 
thing from the newspaper and (b) a story he wrote at 
school. 

What do you conclude? Can he read? 

2. What do you recall about how you learned to read? 
Did you learn at home or at school? From a book, from 
the blackboard, from charts? At school did each child in 
turn stand up to read a paragraph? Did you read silently 
and write out answers to questions? Did you spell out 
the hard words or sound them, or did the teacher pro- 
nounce them? 

How do these methods differ from those used in teach- 
ing your child? What is a reading lesson like today? 


3. Dr. Witty defines the alphabet method, the phonic 
method, and the word method. In what ways do they 
supplement each other if used together rather than as 
separate methods? 


4. If we believe in individual differences we would ex- 
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pect that in learning any skill pupils will differ widely in 
rate and effectiveness. Wouldn’t we also expect such dif- 
ferences to be found in Germany and Italy as well as in 
the United States? 

Quite possibly the child who is slowest and least effective 
may profit from some extra instruction and practice. This 
is called remedial instruction. 

If slower children are not given special help, there could 
be these alternatives: 
® Keep them back until they are old enough to drop out. 


® Promote them, and let them try the next grade on their 
own. 


® Keep the whole class paced to the speed of the slow 
ones. 

How do these conflict with the American philosophy of 
a fair chance for everyone? 

5. The author shows that today’s children “read widely 
and well.”” What evidence do you have in your family? 
In your school? In the records of your public library? 

6. Next year there may be a book on Why Susan Can’t 
Add or Why High School Graduates Don’t Know Enough 
To Vote. What good might we get from them? What harm 
might they do? What advice would you give to people 
about to read them? 

7. List several questions to be discussed by a panel of 


experts on current methods of teaching reading. (See the 
next section.) 


Program Suggestions 

® You might open your discussion with Skippy and the 
Three R’s, an excellent film about how children learn to 
read (and write and do arithmetic, too) . It reveals vividly 
that children learn skills because they need to use them. 
The film comes in color or black-and-white and takes 
twenty-nine minutes. To borrow it, write to your state 
education association or to the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
@ Why Can’t Jimmy Read? is a fifteen-minute film that 
shows how a remedial reading clinic works. It is available 
from the Educational Film Library at Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York. 

© After showing one of these films you might wish to 
arrange for a “stump-the-experts” panel that could in- 
clude a school superintendent or principal, a primary and 
a high school teacher, a librarian, an educational research 
worker or test expert, and a remedial teacher, with a 
parent as master of ceremonies. Use questions proposed 
by members of the study group. Urge the experts to try to 
give their answers in a few sentences. (And remember, 
of course, experts can disagree!) 


References 
Books: 


McKim, Margaret. Guiding Growth in Reading. New York: 
Macmillan, 1955. 


The Three R’s in the Elementary School. Washington, D. C.: 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
1952. 


Witty, Paul. Reading in Modern Education. Boston: Heath, 
1949. 
Yoakam, Gerald A. Basal Reading Instruction. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1955. 

Articles in the National Parent-Teacher: 
Witty, Paul. “Do Our Schools Teach Our Children To 
Read?” January 1952, pages 8-10. 
Brownell, William A. “Are We Neglecting the 3 R's?” 
December 1952, pages 10-12. 


Pryor, Frances. “If Your Child Has Trouble Reading.” 
February 1955, pages 27-28. 
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ill. COURSE ON ADOLESCENCE 


Directed by Evelyn Millis Duvall 
"The Drama of Adolescence” (page 24) 


Points for Study and Discussion 


1. If we likened a person's life to a play, we would see 
infancy as the opening scene of the first act. The later, 
sunset years would fill out the final scene of the last act. 
In between, the other periods of life would fall into place, 
each with its own triumphs and tragedies, its promises and 
problems. Some scenes would be quiet and slow moving: 
others would be noisy and fast. Is adolescence inevitably 
a scene of lively action, even of turbulence? Why? What 
reasons does Mrs. Faegre give? What has been your own 
experience—and that of your friends and neighbors—with 
adolescence as a dramatic time of life? 

2. Would you say that the parents of adolescents are 
also going through a dramatic period? Could you liken it 
to the end of the second act of the play, wherein the plot 
seems to come to a dead end and the characters are all 
caught in a tangle? What situations come to your mind to 
illustrate the dramatic quality of this stage of life? What 
is happening to shake these parents out of their previous 
ways of living? 

3. Do you think it is unfortunate that a child reaches 
adolescence usually at the very time of life when his 
parents tend to be unstable and insecure? What personal 
struggles or crises do men and women often go through 
during these middle years? 


4. Why is it that a teen-ager’s friends are frequently 
more important to him than are his own parents? Should 
parents play second fiddle to the influence of “the gang” 
as soon as a child becomes an adolescent? How can parents 
guide their teen-agers away from companions who have a 
bad influence on matters that are terribly important? 
What methods seem to work best? What tactics in trying 
to overrule “the crowd” are very rarely effective? Is there 
any good answer to the begging cry of the adolescent, 
“But, Mother, all the other kids are going to’? 


5. Are there only what Mrs. Faegre calls “picayune 
jobs” for the adolescents of your neighborhood? Is there 
anything going on in your community that truly chal- 
lenges the teen-age population? Has anything fired the 
imagination of your own adolescents yet? Are they getting 
interested in some projeci of merit that might prove ab- 
sorbing and rewarding if they were given real encourage- 
ment to go on with it? 


} Suggestions 


® Why not go dramatic in this program and present a 
skit? Books such as those listed under “References; sug- 
gest many actual situations involving adolescents that 
might be dramatized. Take out one of these volumes from 
your library, read the accounts of several teen-age predica- 
ments, and select the one you feel your group would best 
respond to. You can either develop it into a skit or role- 
play it without learning lines. Give it before the group to 
stimulate their discussion. 

The leader of the discussion should be sure to make 
himself familiar with the material to be presented and be 
ready with the kinds of questions that will provoke a 
lively, meaningful exchange of ideas. 
® One of your members might be asked to give a review 
of the popular book by Betty MacDonald, Onions in the 
Stew (Lippincott, 1955), with emphasis on the sections 
that deal particularly with adolescents, such as this one: 
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Then Satan, in the form of adolescence, entered the Garden 
of Eden and turned it overnight into a jungle filled with half- 
grown, always hungry, noisy, emotional, quarrelsome, rude, 
boisterous, snarling animals. 

The first manifestation was the hair. Anne had bright 
copper-colored curly hair which she wore shining clean and 
hanging shoulder length. Joan had pale blond curly hair 
which she wore shining-clean, . . . hanging shoulder length. 
One early evening Anne began rolling her pretty hair into 
small wet snails about six hairs to a snail, secured tightly with 
bobby c crisscrossed like «words. 

I said, “What are you doing to your hair?” 

Sighing heavily, she said through a mouth filled with bobby 
pins, “Oh, you wouldn’t understand.” 

“Why wouldn't I?” I said. 

“Because you don’t know anything about style and anyway 
you want me to look ugly.” 


“Your hair looks lovely just the way it is,” I said unwisely. 
“IT knew you would take that attitude,” Anne said, begin- 
ning to cry. “I knew you'd get furious if I tried to fix my hair 
the way everybody is wearing it.” 
After several passages have been shared with the group, 
discuss such questions as these: 
1. Were Mrs. MacDonald's daughters particularly brat- 
tish as adolescents, or has she captured some fairly typical 
scenes from the drama of the period? 


2. How would you have handled such a situation as 
the one just quoted? Why? 

3. Would your husband be likely to deal with such 
situations more leniently than you or less so? 


4. Why do adolescents behave as explosively and as 
rudely as they do? 


, 5. What are some of the general principles for guiding 
‘teen-agers that are based on knowledge of the underlying 
drama of adolescence? 

® Send for The Adolescent in Your Family (see “Refer- 
ences”), a splendid new pamphlet written by Marion 
Faegre. Assign different. sections of the pamphlet to vari- 
ous members of your study group and ask each member 
to give a four-minute report on his section. After the 
whole group has discussed the material, suggest that other 
members take the pamphlet home for further reading. 


Books 
Daly, Maureen, editor. Profile of Youth. Philadelphia: Lip- 
pincott, 1940. 
Lawton, George. How To Be Happy Though Young. New 
York: Vanguard, 1949. 
Strain, Frances Bruce. “But You Don’t Understand.” New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1950. 
Taylor, Katharine Whiteside. Do Adolescents Need Parents? 
New York: Appleton-Century, 1938. 

Pamphlets: 
From Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand Avenue, 
Chicago 10, Illinois. 50 cents each. 


English, O. Spurgeon, M.D., and Finch, Stuart M. Emo- 
tional Problems of Growing Up. 


Remmers, H. H., and Hackett, C. G. Let’s Listen to Youth. 


From the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 25 cents each. 
Faegre, Marion L. The Adolescent in Your Family. 


Articles in the National Parent-Teacher: 
Gallagher, J. Roswell, M.D. “Is This a Time of Conflict?” 
September 1953, pages 14-16. 
Ilg, Frances L., M.D. “Is There a Teen-age Timetable?” 
September 1954, pages 4-6. 
Klineberg, Otto. “How Adult Are Adolescents?” September 
1952, pages 21-23. 
Taylor, Katharine Whiteside. “Journey Toward Freedom.” 
November 1954, pages 7-9. 

Film: 
Farewell to Childhood (23 minutes), International Film 
Bureau. 
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Dedication 


We speak of walls that were not here before; 
Of eyes that see them and that look beyond; 
And the compelling hope at the heart’s core. 
Stone is heavy. Only a dream can lift it. 

Here, today, we honor stone and dream— 

The two made one before our grateful eyes. 
The stone is old: it has lain passively 

Within the patient, broad palm of the ages, 
Waiting the touch of dream to give it life. 

The dream is old: it has walked on many feet; 
Has moved upon the speaking tongues of men 
In many times and places; has laughed and wept 
Where children laugh and weep. We stand today 
Inheritors of dream, heirs of the dreamers, 
Their hope now made our own, their task now ours. 
The growing tip of life is ours to cherish: 
Children who reach for love as the spring leaf 
Reaches for sun and takes the gift of sun 

Into itself, to fashion living green 

That is the dark earth’s confident renewal. 
Ours is the wealth of children who grow tall 

As a tree grows reaching toward the light: 
Children tall in strength to build new walls, 
Beyond these walls we honor here today, 
Fashioned of stone and dream for a new world. 
Love and tomorrow have our confidence. 


—Bonaro W. OVERSTREET 


This poem was composed especially for the dedication of the 


National Congress’ new headquarters at the 1955 national con 
vention and read by Mrs. Overstreet at the close of the dedica 
tion ceremony. 


By All the Tears 


“All I can do is love you,” 
She said in my distress, 

As if it were but little, 

And she were doing less 

Than others might. But loving— 
By all the tears that fall— 

Is the most that anyone can do 
For anyone at all. 


—JANE MERCHANT 
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POETRY LANE 
Identity 


If ever my heart be lost, 

By this may you know it mine: 

A song in the depth of it, 

And beauty and peace, and a fine 
Scar where it broke and healed, 
And laughter and pain and prayer— 
And certain and sweet, my dearest, 
Your name there. 


—ELAINE V. EMANS 


Small Rooster Wakes Up Rome 


(One of several poems sent to us by Mr. Coffin before his 
death last January.) 
Around me are the dusts, the tombs, the night; 
The city all roads led to at Tiber’s bend— 
Bronze hub of the world, the bronze Caesars’ town— 
Sleeps with the Caesars as the world’s dead end. 
I lie and hear death going his antique round; 
Then Rome comes all alive in one thin sound. 


A little alley-cock in some starved yard, 

Aware of his‘centrality and power, 

As geese that heard the Gauls’ step long ago 
Feels day’s first lightest step, bursts into flower, 
Tips back his beak and makes his neck a knife, 
Cracks the tombs, brings bronze Caesars to life. 


Rome is still alive for all the dust 

History has heaped upon its stones; 

Rome is the center of the universe, 

The rooster cries; he knows it in his bones. 
With scrawny little whisper, fierce and wry, 
He cries the cry of Virgil to the sky. 


This is the Eternal City, he 

Shouts to the four quarters of the earth. 

This is bronze brother to the sun; he is 

The sun’s proconsul; he shrills high with mirth. 
No heaviest broken arch, no tomb or column 
Can dampen a voice so brave, so bright, so solemn. 


—RosertT P. TristRAM COFFIN 
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MOTION PICTURE 
previews 


PREVIEW EDITOR, ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 
Mrs. Louts L. BuckLtn 





JUNIOR MATINEE 


From 8 to 12 years 


The Scarlet Coat—MGM. Direction, John Sturges. Seldom has 
American history come to life as vividly as in this account of 
the crucial period of the American Revolution involving the 
treachery of Benedict Arnold. Emphasis is on the relationship 
between two courageous men of opposite convictions—Major 
André of the scarlet-coated British forces and Major Bolton of 
the American secret service. Superior acting, plus beautiful 
Eastman color photography of the original locale. Leading 
players: Cornel Wilde, Michael Wilding, George Sanders. 

Family 12-15 8-12 


Excellent Excellent Excellent 


FAMILY 
Suitable for children if accompanied by adults 


Bring Your Smile Along—Columbia. Direction, Blake Edwards. A 
blithe litthe musical romance about a small-town dramatics 
teacher and a struggling New York composer. The film is 
sprinkled with light songs, casual dance routines, agreeable 
characterizations, and numbers by Frankie Laine. Leading 
players: Keefe Brasselle, Frankie Laine, Constance Towers. 

Family 12-15, 8-12 
Pleasant Pleasant Yes 


Daddy Long Legs—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Jean Negulesco. 
“Dream, dream, dream” invites a lyric that drifts lightly 
through this thistledown song-and-dance romance, based on a 
best seller of an earlier generation. The dreams of a French 
orphan, as she travels from orphanage through college to a 
New York penthouse, and those of her wealthy guardian give 
Leslie Caron and Fred Astaire frequent opportunity to show 
their talents in colorful dance routines. Bright dialogue, 
Cinemascope, and De Luxe color add a glossy finish. Leading 
players: Fred Astaire, Leslie Caron. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Pleasant escapism Yes Probably too long 


Francis in the Navy—Universal-International. Direction, Arthur 
Lubin. The latest addition to the Francis series finds army 
lieutenant Donald O’Connor hopelessly enmeshed with the 
Navy as a result of a case of mistaken identity. But sure 
enough, his old mule pal comes to his rescue. Although some 
of the novelty has worn off, Francis’ humor is as wry as ever, 
and it’s still fun for many people to hear a mule talk. Leading 
players: Donald O’Connor, Martha Hyer, “Francis.” 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Good fun Entertaining Entertaining 
The Great Adventure —Louis de Rochemont Associates. Direction, 
Arne Sucksdorff. The wonder that a great artist feels before 
nature is here translated into scenes of exquisite beauty. 
Luminous photography heightens the delicate yet austere 
beauty of the landscapes, with their change of seasons, tall trees, 
marshy streams and lakes, wild life, and above all the strange, 
arresting quality of light so characteristic of northern lands. 
The story, based on incidents in Director Sucksdorff’s own 
childhood on a Swedish farm, concerns two small boys who 
live in this idyllic setting. Through their devotion to a baby 
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A boy and an otter have leading roles in The Great Adventure. 


otter they learn that life holds both sadness and joy, both loss 
and the compensating marvels of the natural world. This film 
won the grand prize at the Cannes Film Festival in 1954. 

Family 12-15 8-12 


Excellent Excellent Excellent 


Lady Godiva of Coventry—Universal-International. Direction, Ar- 
thur Lubin. The famous legend of Lady Godiva’s ride, plus a 
smattering of eleventh-century English histery, provides mate- 
rial for a lively adventure film. A fiery, aggressive woman for 
her time, Godiva wins a dashing earl, insists on being his 
partner in political matters, and finally proves a point by her 
ride through Coventry. The ride itself is a masterpiece of com- 
pelling dignity. Its aftermath, the blinding of “Peeping Tom” 
with a torch, may be too realistic for younger audiences. 
Leading players: Maureen O’Hara, Edward Franz, Victor 
McLaglen. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Good adventure fare Entertaining A bit overplotted 


The Private War of Major Benson—Universal-International. Direc- 
tion, Jerry Hopper. Battle-hardened Major Benson is shuttled 
to an assignment as commandant of a military school, where 
he can try his strict discipline on cadets between the ages of 
six and fifteen. Humorous skirmishes with children, parents, 
and army brass bring him to the verge of retreat until he joins 
forces with a six-year-old private, engagingly played by pint- 
sized Tim Hovey. Leading players: Charlton Heston, Julie 
Adams, Tim Hovey. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Good fun Amusing Amusing 
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Strange Lady in Town—Warner Brothers. Direction, Mervyn Le 
Roy. When lovely, ladylike Greer Garson comes to the crude 
western town of Santa Fe in 1880 she is resolved to overcome 
the prejudice of society against women doctors. The script has 
equipped her with a sound medical background and a glamor- 
ous, impractical wardrobe, which remains immaculate on the 
sunbaked plaza and mud roads. Though the whole film is 
absurdly written hokum, those who liked Greer Garson as 
Mrs. Miniver will enjoy it. Leading players: Greer Garson, 
Dana Andrews. 

Family 12-15 


8-12 
Fair Fair 


Yes 
ADULTS AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


Angela—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Dennis O'Keefe. A ludi- 
crous Italian-made suspense melodrama, full of brutality and 
ineptly dubbed, ridiculous dialogue. Leading players: Dennis 
O'Keefe, Mara Lane. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Very poor No No 


Break to Freedom—lU'nited Artists. Direction, Lewis Gilbert. This 
British film about World War II is based on an actual escape 
device, known as “Albert R.N.,” used by a group of naval 
officers in a German prisoner-of-war camp. Who is Albert 
R.N.? Suffice it to say his role is pivotal and exciting. Leading 
players: Anthony Steele, Jack Warner. 
Adults 15-18 

Good of its type 


12-15 


Good of its type Tense 


The Cobweb —MGM. Direction, Vincente Minnelli. A simple plot 
about the problems of getting new draperies for a mental 
hospital develops into the absorbing story of a psychiatrist 
who maintains his integrity in spite of personal and _ profes- 
sional troubles. The characterization of Gloria Grahame as his 
pouting wife is overdrawn. But other performances—Lauren 
Bacall as an occupational therapist, Charles Boyer as a seedy 
medic, Lillian Gish as an acid old maid, and John Kerr as a 
patient—contribute to a film of quality and sensitivity. Leading 
plavers: Richard Widmark, Lauren Bacall, Charles Boyer, 
Gloria Grahame, Lillian Gish, John Kerr. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Excellent Mature No 


Court Martial — Kingslev-International. Direction, Anthony As- 
quith. This brilliantly directed courtroom melodrama raises an 
interesting question: Is an army officer who is owed back pay 
and who tells his commanding officer of his intention to take it 
from battery funds guilty of misconduct? David Niven gives a 
restrained performance as the officer in question, a man 
harassed to the breaking point by his debts and by a hysterical 
wife (excellently portrayed by Margaret Leighton). Leading 
players: David Niven, Margaret Leighton, Noelle Middleton. 
Adults 15-18 15 


Absorbing Mature No 


Double Jeopardy—Republic. Direction, R. G. Springsteen. A 
tired exercise in crime melodrama plods its way through black- 


mail, infidelity, and alcoholism. Leading players: Rod Cameron, 
Gale Robbins. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Poor Poor No 


Female on the Beach—Universal-International. Direction, Joseph 
Pevney. The susceptibility of wealthy, lonely women to the 
charms of businesslike philanderers is the core of this semi- 
thriller. The subject matter is adult, and the characters are a 


most unwholesome lot. Leading players: Joan Crawford, Jeff 
Chandler. 


Adults 15-18 15 


Poor No No 


Footsteps in the Fog—Columbia. Direction, Arthur Lubin. Against 
the elegant settings of Edwardian London this polished murder 
melodrama tells the story of a most unusual scullery maid. Her 
handsome employer’s murder of his wife gives her an opportu 

nity to blackmail him and leads to further skulduggery in an 
atmosphere of mystery, murk, and well-sustained suspense. Com- 
petent direction and expert acting. Leading players: Stewart 
Granger, Jean Simmons. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Good Good No 


Foxfire—Universal-International. Direction, Joseph Pevney. The 
marriage of a socialite and an Arizona mining engineer, who 
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is half Apache, is just one problem after another. Jane Russell 
manages to make a home out of a dingy house in a mining 
town, but convincing her husband to accept her as helpmate 
in his work is more difficult. In this romantic tug of war the 
film sheds little light on the problem of discrimination against 
the Indians. Leading players: Jane Russell, Jeff Chandler. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Matter of taste No 
House of Bamboo—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Samuel Fuller. 
This routine gangster film gains its only distinction from the 
Tokyo locale in Cinemascope and De Luxe color. Here are 
glimpses of music halls, slums, amusement parks, and the 
serene loveliness of the Japanese countryside. The story itself 
concerns a gang of ex-G.I.’s brought to heel with the aid of an 
infiltrating army sergeant and lovely Shirley Yamaguchi, 
Japan's leading actress. Leading players: Robert Ryan, Robert 
Stack, Shirley Yamaguchi. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Routine thriller with interesting backgrounds No 


Kiss of Fire—lniversal-International. Direction, Joseph M. New- 
man. A seventeenth-century pseudohistorical adventure laid in 
New Mexico. Indians and Spaniards are involved in a broad 
assortment of violent activities, which include knifing, flogging, 
swordplay, and occasional strangulation. Leading players: Jack 
Palance, Barbara Rush. 

Adults 15-18 


12-15 
Matter of taste 


Mediocre Poor 


Land of the Pharaohs — Warner Brothers. Direction, Howard 
Hawks. In this imposing spectacle of Egypt in 2900 B.c., a 
story of greed, barbarism, and lust is combined with an 
authentic portrayal of the construction of a pyramid. Leading 
player: Jack Hawkins. 

Adults 15-18 


12-15 
Spectacle fans 


Spectacle fans Brutal in part 


Love Me or Leave Me—MGM. Direction, Charles Vidor. The story 
of Ruth Etting, blues singer of the twenties, has been elabo 
rately dramatized in an absorbing musical. Miss Etting as 
played by Doris Day is an opportunist, who is anxious to 
achieve a singing career. James Cagney enacts the role of Marty 
Snyder, the warped, uncouth litthke man who helps her attain 
fame. The picture is long, but its fast tempo, familiar songs, 
and colorful backgrounds make for good entertainment. Lead- 
ing players: James Cagney, Doris Day, Cameron Mitchell. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 


Unusual musical Mature No 


M 2 * Motad 





9 —2zoth Century-Fox. Direction, Budd Boet- 
ticher. The story of an aging matador who fears the bull ring 
is given a new twist. However, the many excellent scenes taken 
in the bull rings and breeding ranches of Mexico are not 
enough to offset a distasteful love story involving a sensation- 
seeking woman with an appetite for bullfighters. Leading 
players: Anthony Quinn, Maureen O'Hara. 
Adults 15-18 


12-15 
Matter of taste 


Very poor No 


Mister Roberts —Warner Brothers. Direction, John Ford, Mervyn 
LeRoy. Based on the Broadway success, this comedy-drama 
presents boisterous action, excellent acting (especially by 
Henry Fonda), and a rather sentimentalized version of certain 
aspects of the last world war. The story tells of a young navy 
lieutenant who sits out the war as officer on a supply freighter 
and his struggle to secure a transfer to combat duty. It is also 
the story of the men sweating out endless hours of monotony, 
though the comic incidents, varied action, and beautiful water 
scenes do not make us really feel the tedium. Leading players: 
Henry Fonda, James Cagney, William Powell. 
Adults 15-18 


12-15 
Matter of taste 


Sophisticated No 
Moonfleet—MGM. Direction, Fritz Lang. This tale of regenera- 
tion in the eighteenth century is laid on the ghost-ridden 
Dorsetshire coast. A small boy with great faith (and greater 
naiveté) interrupts the activities of a band of smugglers and 
restores their ruthless, bitter leader to the human race. Jon 
Whitely, the older lad of The Little Kidnappers, is appealing 
as the boy, but there are many gory moments. Leading players: 
Stewart Granger, Viveca Lindfors, Jon Whitely. 
Adults 


15-18 12-15 
Fair 


Fair No 


My Sister Eileen —Columbia. Direction, Richard Quine. The 
Sherwood sisters, fresh from Ohio, are again facing the hilar- 
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ous hazards of their Greenwich Village apartment and job 
hunting in New York. For all its warmed-over material, this is 
a sparkling film, decorated with local color and spruced up 
with fine dance routines and new tunes. Leading players: Janet 
Leigh, Jack Lemmon, Betty Garrett. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 


Gay musical comedy Gay musical comedy Sophisticated 


Naked Dawn—Universal-International. Direction, Edgar G. Ul- 
mer. A sordid film about the upheaval in the lives of a 
Mexican couple when a bandit enlists their help. Orher char- 
acters are uniformly unpleasant aid ethical standards hope- 
lessly confused. Leading players: Arthur Kennedy, Betta 
St. John. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 


Trash No No 


Not as a Stranger—United Artists. Direction, Stanley Kramer. 
This melodrama, based on a popular best seller, suggests that 
a great doctor needs not only conscience to drive him to perfect 
his skills but a heart that gives him the necessary humility to 
use them. Robert Mitchum is professional enough in his role 
of hero, but as the aloof, self-centered perfectionist he seems 
to lack the driving energy that must compel the actions of 
such a man. Olivia de Havilland is warm and charming as his 
neglected wife. Frank Sinatra is sympathetic as the fun-loving 
friend. Leading players: Olivia de Havilland, Robert Mitchum, 
Frank Sinatra. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Good Good Mature 


The Prisoner—Columbia. Direction, Peter Glenville. In this mov- 
ing film Alec Guinness stars in the role of a cleric. A totali- 
tarian state takes him prisoner and forces him to confess to 
crimes of which he is innocent in order to undermine the 
power of the church and the faith of his followers. Leading 
players: Alec Guinness, Jack Hawkins. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Thought-provoking Mature No 


Rage at Dawn—RKO. Direction, Tim Whelan. Randolph Scott, 
intrepid private eye of the 1860's, captures the Reno brothers, 
bandits who terrorize an Indiana village, but is unable to save 
them from being lynched. Leading players: Randolph Scott, 
Mala Powers. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Poor Poor No 


Santa Fe Passage—Republic. Direction, William Witney. Beau- 
tiful Utah landscapes and ‘a horse stampede cannot redeem this 
brutal western. Leading players: John Payne, Faith Domergue. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Brutal Brutal No 


The Sea Chase—Warner Brothers. Direction, John Farrow. Here 
is the story of a courageous German sea captain who eludes 
the British Navy in his attempt to get from Australia to Ham- 
burg at the outbreak of World War II. However, John Wayne 
in the role of captain is still the swaggering, ready-with-the- 
fists western hero. With Lana Turner as a German spy, the 
film adds up to a routine if rather topsy-turvy thriller. Leading 
players: John Wayne, Lana Turner. 
Adults 15-18 


12-15 
Matter of taste Fair 


Fair 


The Sea Shall Not Have Them—United Artists. Direction, Lewis 
Gilbert. A somewhat belated tribute to the RAF air-sea rescue 
service during World War II and to British “muddling 
through.” A plane carrying an air commodore, who has with 
him vital documents, crashes into the North Sea. The rescue 
service’s efforts to save him are hampered by wind, rain, fog, 
and engine trouble. Leading players: Michael Redgrave, Nigel 
Patrick, Dirk Bogarde. 

Adults 15-18 
Long drawn out, Yes 
but good on 

details 


12-15 
Not for the 
restless 


The Seven Little Foys—Paramount. Direction, Melville Shavelson. 
Eddie Foy, famous as a vaudevillian and a father, is brought 
to the screen in the person of Bob Hope. The result is an 
abundance of barbed humor and jokes that often carry double 
meanings. High spot of the film is a song-and-dance routine 
with James Cagney as George M. Cohan. Nostalgic for older 
members of the family. Younger audiences will enjoy Hope's 
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battles with his sassy brood. Leading players: Bob Hope, Milly 
Vitale, James Cagney, George Tobias. 
Adults 15-18 


12-15 
Bob Hope fans 


* Entertaining Mature 


The Seven Year Itch—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Billy Wilder. 
A summer bachelor who imagines he is irresistible to women 
should never have Marijyn Monroe as an upstairs neighbor. 
Good acting, knowing direction, and racy dialogue. Leading 
players: Marilyn Monroe, Tom Ewell, Evelyn Keyes. 

Adults 15-18 

Matter of taste Poor 


The Shrike—Universal. Direction, José Ferrer. This adaptation 
of Joseph Kramm’s stage melodrama introduces a note of 
mystery. Is the devoted, well-meaning little wife (June Allyson) 
actually a shrike—deliberately destroying her husband (José 
Ferrer) with sharp little pecks of loving care—or is she just a 
mixed-up woman? José Ferrer does a histrionic job as the 
artist-director who is driven to attempt suicide, and then into 
the mental ward of a city hospital. For purposes of plot the 
one sensible psychiatrist in the picture is not permitted to 
probe too deeply. As a result the “happy ending” is prob- 
lematical. Leading players: June Allyson, José Ferrer. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Provocative Mature No 


Soldier of Fortune—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Edward Dmy- 
tryk. This brilliantly photographed but superficial study of 
Hong Kong might be entertaining were it not for its absurd 
melodrama and callow acting. Susan Hayward arrives in search 
of her husband, an American cameraman, who has vanished 
while on an assignment. Clark Gable, as an ex-Chicagoan who 
lives close to the wrong side of the law, comes to her aid 
and engineers the husband’s escape from the Communists. 
Leading players: Clark Gable, Susan Hayward, Michael Rennie. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Waste of time Waste of time No 


Son of Sindbad—RKO. Direction, Ted Tetzlaff. A cheap distor- 
tion of the Arabian Nights involving a mad mixup of spies and 
chases to the accompaniment of bumps and grinds and humor 
at the burlesque level. Leading players: Dale Robertson, Sally 
Forrest, Lili St. Cyr, Vincent Price. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 


Trash Trash No 


Special Delivery—Columbia. Direction, John Brahm. An innocu- 
ous comedy about Communists and babies in which an 
American chargé d'affaires in a satellite country risks his career 
to provide protection to a foundling left in the American 
embassy. Characterizations, even of the Communists, are drawn 
pleasantly with tongue in cheek. Leading players: Joseph 
Cotten, Eva Bartok. 

Adults 15-18 12-15, 
Fair Fair Fair 


| Teen-age Crime Wave—Columbia. Direction, Fred Sears. This 


deplorable potboiler describes the terrors that an old farm 
couple undergo when held at bay by a crazed young killer and 
his feminine accomplice. Leading players: Tommy Cook, Mollie 
McCart. 

Adults 15-18 12-15, 
Poor Poor No 


Ulysses—A Lux Film. Direction, Mario Camerini. A popularized 
version of Homer’s Odyssey recounts the adventures of Ulysses 
after the Trojan War. There are imposing sequences showing 
the Wooden Horse, the sack of Troy, the grisly adventure of 
the Cyclops, the Sirens, and the cave of the enchantress Circe. 
Highlights of the epic are here, the spirit is not. Kirk Douglas 
brings vitality to Ulysses, but Silvana Mangano plays both 
Penelope and Circe with disinterest. Leading players: Kirk 
Douglas, Silvana Mangano, Anthony Quinn. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Disappointing Disappointing 


Unfortunate represen- 
spectacle spectacle 


tation of a classic 


We're No Angels—Paramount. Direction, Michael Curtiz. Three 
lighthearted rogues escape from Devil’s Island and come to 
the rescue of a sadly inefficient storek r and his daughter. 
The convicts’ good intentions are cleverly contrasted with the 
outrageous means (theft, falsification of account books, and 
murder) by which they plan to secure the happiness of their 
adopted family. Leading players: Humphrey Bogart, Peter 
Ustinov, Aldo Ray. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Amusing Sophisticated Sophisticated 
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